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FEATURING BONELESS SMOKED HAMS 
IN “VISKING” CASINGS! 


Get ready now for a big Easter business on Bone- 

less hams— Visking-packed! 

Get behind Visking’s powerful, colorful adver- 
tising in national magazines and makeitsell for you. 

You'll build a repeat business on Boneless 
Smoked Hams, Visking-packed, because there’s 
no waste for your meat dealer . . . no waste for 
the consumer ... all slices are uniform when you 
form your Hams in “VISKING” Casings. 

Be sure your hams are in ““VISKING” Casings. 
The Visking seal gives your product national 
prominence through Visking national advertising 
... advertising that is supporting the sale of your 
meat products. 
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The New Buffalo Stuffer operates faster and cuts stuff- 


ing costs. 


The improved Buffalo Piston is guaranteed leakproof. 
It is under complete control at all times and, as soon as 
the stuffer is empty, a simple turn of a lever creates a 
suction which draws the piston instantly to the bottom 
of the cylinder ready for refilling. There is no sticking, 


no lost time. 


Buffalo Stuffers are leakproof in both directions. No air 
can escape into the meat and no meat can slip by the 
piston to lodge in the bottom of the cylinder and turn 
rancid. There are no long, costly delays for adjustments 
or repairs. Full and complete piston adjustment can be 
quickly made without even removing the piston from 


the cylinder. 


The fully adjustable, non-corrosive meat valves are 
simple, easy operating, and built to last a lifetime. The 


simplicity of construction saves time at every cleaning. 





Other outstanding Buffalo features are the extra heavy 


safety ring at the top of the cylinder and the fast-opening 


\ : | | I I} i R \ leakproof cover which swings easily in either direction. 


Buffalo Stuffers are available in six sizes with capacities 


of from 100 to 500 pounds. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY 


50 Broadway, Buffalo ¢ 11 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago ¢ 612 Elm St., Dallas ¢ 5131 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles ¢ 360 Trautman St., Brooklyn 
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Good hams will always find a market. But to capture —_— 
new markets you need something different . . . some- Capitalize on 
thing to set you apart from competitors. You get it the Demand for 
with NEVERFAIL-Pre-Seasoning...a unique, aromatic, 
taste-tempting flavor that cannot otherwise be Easter Hams! 
obtained. Even the best cooks can’t duplicate NEVER- Easter (April 9) brings an 
FAIL-Pre-Seasoned flavor... because the flavor goes opportunity to introduce 


your product to the many 
women who plan their 
menu around the tradi- 


in with the cure. Taste-tempting goodness permeates 
every mouthful of the meat. 


And that isn’t all! The NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure ae ae ee 
: steady customers of them 
insures the goodness of your product. It always pro- with hams cured by the 
duces a uniformly mild cure, with no under-cured or NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham 
over-cured zones...its eye-catching, even, pink color, Cure! 


its juicy tenderness yet firm texture assure repeat 
sales. See for yourself. We will gladly arrange a 
demonstration in your own plant. Write us! 


WE LEAD... others must follow! 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago Illinois 


Cenadion Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto . . . Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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service address The National Pro- 
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Crane No. 7 Brass Valves 


Keep Kettles Cooking 


The toughest 
job for valves 
on cooking ket- 
tlelinesisstand- 
ing up under 
the great num- 
ber of opening 
and closing op- 
erations they 
must perform 
each day. But 
that kind of 
service is a 
**cinch’’ for 
Crane No. 7’s. They handle hot 
water, cold water, or steam with the 
greatest of ease. This dependable 
performance lies in their rugged 
construction, in the Crane-engi- 
neered stem design, and in their in- 
terchangeable discs for the service 
you need. 

Disc changing or repairs on the 
Crane No. 7 is only a matter of min- 
utes—dismantling is quick with its 
union bonnet, and you simply slip 
in a new disc holder with disc. 

Food products plants will do well 
to investigate this extremely popu- 
lar member of the Crane valve fam- 
ily. It's made in globe and angle 
types with screwed and flanged ends, 
for steam pressures up to 150 pounds 
—in sizes to 3 inches. 





CRANE 





“HERE’S ONE 
THE STOCKHOLDERS OUGHT 
TO LIKE” 


EN who buy or use valves are 

obviously familiar with them. 
That very fact, however, may lead 
to oversight of the fine shades of 
quality in valve design and construc- 
tion. A valve may seem like a small 
item—the loss caused by an in- 
efficient one, small too. But multiply 
this loss by the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of valves on your pipe 
lines and the aggregate may easily 
affect the profit and loss statement. 


Crane valves are engineered to stop 





even the small losses. The extreme 
accuracy of their manufacture and 
the careful analysis and specification 
of the materials that go into each part 
assure long, economical service and 
few time-wasting replacements. 

Regardless of what your piping 
problem may be—regardless of how 
specialized your field—you will find 
the valve you want in the complete 
Crane catalog which includes more 
than 38,000 items. Consult the 
Crane representative regarding 
valves and fittings to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING «© PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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DESIGNED FOR THE LOAD 


POWERED FOR THE PULL 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR 1939 


Are Fitted to Your Needs 


For hauling jobs ranging all the way from fleet delivery 
service up to heavy duty operation, there is a 1939 
Chevrolet truck designed to fulfill your requirements. 
Let your nearest Chevrolet dealer show you the wide 
variety and versatility of the Chevrolet 1939 line of 45 
models in eight wheelbase lengths—from Light Delivery 
units up to Heavy Duty models of 14,000 pounds gross- 
weight rating. 


Greater Value — at Lower Prices 


For 1939, Chevrolet—the world’s largest builder of motor 
trucks—presents the most complete and most capable 
line of trucks in Chevrolet history. Now there is a 
model fitted to your particular needs. Now you may 


enjoy the benefits of Chevrolet’s famed economy, dur- 


Find 


out now why, during the last six years, business and 


ability and efficiency—at new lower prices. 


industry have purchased more Chevrolets than any other 
make of truck in the world. 

















Chevrolet's Light Delivery trucks—113%%-inch wheelbase, one-half-ton capacity— 
are typical of Chevrolet's design and construction. They are trucks, through and 
through, built to maintain Chevrolet's long-established reputation for performance, 
economy and durability. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan— convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value 


MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE TRUCK STYLING . . . COUPE-TYPE CABS .. . VASTLY IMPROVED VISIBILITY ¢ FAMOUS VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINE ¢ 


POWERFUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES (Vacuum-Power Brake E 


, 
wor 


41. 1 


P on Heavy Duty dels at additi | cost) © FULL-FLOATING 








REAR AXLE on Heavy Duty models only (2-Speed Axle optional on Heavy Duty dels at additi 
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THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“THE FLAVOR OF MY 











That's Why | 
Use Armour’s 


atural Casings!” 


a. sausage maker knows that natural casings 
permit great smoke penetration ... and that fact 
means better flavor. 

The reason is simple. The texture of natural casings 
is porous... it allows the sausages to absorb the 
appetizing tang that the smoking process is intended 
to give. That means greater popularity, bigger sales. 

But that’s not all natural casings do for your prod- 
uct. They are flexible—cling tightly to the sausage, 
giving it a fresh, well-filled appearance at all times. 


and they are naturally excellent protectors of quality 


ASAGES SELLS 'EM... 























and tenderness. 

Order from your local Armour Branch House today. 
Then you know you're getting the advantage of the 
high and uniform quality that Armour standards de- 
mand, Careful grading of raw materials and excellence 
of finished product make Armour’s Natural Casings 
your logical choice. 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY ° 
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Packer Leader Looks Ahead 





By T. HENRY FOSTER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Institute of American Meat Packers 


NUMBER of factors indicate more stable 
A and, therefore, more satisfactory operations 
in the meat packing industry this year than 
during 1938. These favorable factors, from an 
industry standpoint, appear at this time to outweigh 
uncertainties with which meat packing and all other 
businesses currently are beset. 
Developments which lend encouragement to the 
outlook for 1939 meat packing operations are: 


1.—Prospect of substantially increased hog mar- 
ketings for current hog marketing year. Recent 
estimates by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the 12 months (October to September, inclusive) 
of the 1938-39 hog marketing year indicate that a 
probable total of approximately 
40 million hogs will be dressed 
under federal inspection, com- 
pared with approximately 3414 
million in the 1937-38 hog mar- 
keting year—an increase of ap- 
proximately 16 per cent. 


Livestock Outlook 


2.—Abundant supplies of live- 
stock feeds, resulting from two 
years of plentiful feed crops, are 
expected to encourage expansion 
in production of other meat 
animals. This year may be re- 
garded as an early phase of a 
period of expanding cattle pro- 
duction, with a larger than usual 
proportion of cows and heifers 
being retained in herds and a 
consequent slight reduction in 
marketings. However, a larger 
number of well-finished cattle 





will be available for marketing in 1939 than in 1938. 
The note of confidence expressed in financial 
statements accompanying annual reports of meat 
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T. HENRY FOSTER 


Sees Larger Volume— 
More Stable Conditions— 
Better Profit Prospects 


packing companies. These statements have ex- 
pressed consistent optimism for the immediate 
future and have, in general, reported improved 
business conditions in the meat packing industry. 

4.—A general improvement of business condi- 
tions in practically every section of the country. 
Domestic production in the last half of 1938 has 
made the most marked advance in history for a like 
period. 

5.—Improved consumer buying power. 

6.—An apparent stabilization of the general com- 
modity price level, which has been declining for the 
past five years. During the past six months this 
decline has been very small. With 
amore stable level of prices, busi- 
ness analysts foresee all business 
on a more secure basis. 


Business Uncertainties 


Against these favorable fac- 
tors may be listed uncertainties 
in the business outlook which 
cannot be overlooked. They are: 


1.—Extremely unsettled con- 
ditions abroad. 


2.—Continued unemployment 
of a large portion of our popula- 
tion which, if employed at wages 
in industry, would provide a sub- 
stantially expanded market for 
products of American industries. 


3.—The lift given the current 
recovery by the government’s 
‘pump priming” expenditures is 
of a temporary nature, and with- 
drawal of this help at any time might result in a 
temporary setback to recovery. Deficit spending also 


(Continued on page 52.) 





WHY MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


DOMINATES THE FOOD FIELD 


EAT packing and allied indus- 
M tries is a big business—larger 

than probably is realized even 
by a great many of those who make 
their living in it. Based on volume of 
sales, meat packing is larger than the 
automobile manufacturing industry and 
only slightly under the steel industry. 
It is half as large again as petroleum 
refining and approximately three times 
as big as the baking, newspaper and 
periodical publishing and cotton goods 
industries respectively. 

How meat packing ranks in the list 
of leading industries of the country is 
shown in Table 1. These figures, and all 
others given herewith, are compiled 
from the 1937 Census of Manufactures, 
the latest official data available. Table 
2 shows the various sources of income 
comprising the total of $3,320,471,231 
credited to meat packing and allied in- 
dustries. 


Value of products, number of wage 
earners, cost of materials and number 
of plants in the various groups making 
up the meat packing industry are also 
shown in Table 2. Some idea of the 
average size of the individual establish- 
ments is gained by dividing number of 
plants (2,383) into total value of prod- 
ucts, the result being slightly less than 
$1,400,000. 


Leads Food Field 


When meat packing is compared with 
other divisions of the food industry it 
immediately becomes apparent why in- 
dustrial equipment manufacturers are 
rapidly coming to consider it as an in- 
dustry in itself and why, more and 
more, they are giving it individual sales 
and merchandising attention. 

An accompanying diagram graphi- 
cally illustrates the dominant position 
of meat packing in the food field, Pos- 
sessing only 5 per cent of the processing 
plants, meat packing produces 31.6 per 


<Q.MEAT PAC! 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


Meat Packing Industry $3,320,471,231 


Balance of Food Field 
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7,200,661,616 


cent of the total value of all food prod- 
ucts and spends 36.9 per cent of all of 
the money invested by food processors 
for raw materials. Table 3 lists 24 of 
the more important units comprising 
the food industry and gives the value 
of their products, cost of materials and 
number of establishments in each group. 
Meat packing, it will be noted, is far 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
i) 





processed and distributed by packers 
and sausage manufacturers. Value of 
this production, particularly insofar as 
it originates in plants owned and oper- 
ated by meat packers, might very prop- 
erly be credited to the meat packing 
industry. However, value of these foods 
produced by packers is not segregated 
according to origin in the census re- 
port and, therefore, cannot be added to 
the sum representing the value of prod- 
ucts of the meat packing industry. 


Employment at High Level 


At a time when industrial employ- 
ment has been much below normal, meat 
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MEAT INDUSTRY LEADS FOOD FIELD IN VALUE OF PRODUCT 


Diagram shows relative importance of meat packing industry in value of products in 
1937. Graphically revealed is fact that products of meat packing and allied industries 
totaled more than twice value of products from any other division of food field. 


in the lead of its nearest competitor in 
both the value of its products and the 
money spent for raw material. 


However, these tables and charts do 
not tell the whole story. A considerable 
volume of butter, animal feeds, ice 
cream, cheese, poultry, etc., is produced, 


Bs Se Ie F10 
/MEAT PACKING 


COST OF MATERIALS 


Meat Packing Industry $2,801,626,661 
Balance of Food Field 4,795,032,547 
The 


packing has been one of the bright spots 
in the industrial picture. The meat 
plant is peculiar in that its operations 
are not governed by consumer purchas- 
ing power or demand but by the number 
of meat animals offered for sale. The 
industry buys all livestock available, 





NUMBER OF PLANTS 


Meat Packing Industry 
Balance of Food Field 


2,383 
45,335 
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processes it and disposes of the result- 
ing edible and inedible by-products. 

Regardless of general business condi- 
tions, therefore, the meat packing in. 
dustry continues to function at a high 
rate, providing employment for large 
numbers of workers even when activi- 
ties in other industries are at a low 
point and supplying a market for great 
quantities of industrial equipment when 
outlets in other directions are curtailed. 

Figures released by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce show 
that employment in slaughtering and 
meat packing, using the 1923-1925 aver- 
age as base figure of 100, stood at 102.3 
in January, 1938. A moderate seasonal 
decline in employment brought the in- 
dex to the year’s low of 91.5 in April, 
but from April on, the index has 
climbed steadily. Index figures, begin- 
ning with April, 1938, ran as follows: 
April, 91.5; May, 91.9; June, 93.5; 
July, 94.7; August, 94.2; September, 
95.5; October, 97.4, and November, 
100.8. 


TABLE 1.—CHIEF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Plant Value 
of Products. 


~ 


. Steel works and rolling mill 


DEED. 06:60460463:56000060044 $3,330,491,150 
2. Meat Packing and Allied 

PIED 40 pe tansedcsesecesee 3,320,471,231 
3. Motor vehicles, not including 

SIGE acing é-n0ésne040000~ 3,096,218,569 
4. Petroleum reGeing .ccccsccccees 2,546,745,730 


5. Motor vehicle bodies and parts... 2,080,017,798 
6. Electrical machinery and supplies 1,622,098,291 
7. Bread and other bakery products. 1,426,162,859 
8. Newspaper and periodical 

PE 0. ec acede ud eseaeuus 1,393,623,224 
9. Clothing, women’s and children’s, 

not elsewhere classified........ 1,319,945,765 
SU CRN DIED eo ciccrcwcscsccecsess 1,227,713,471 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 





IS SOUND PLANT POLICY 


AINTENANCE never stops in a 
meat packing plant. Corrosion, 
disintegration and decay work 

overtime. Even when the plant is idle, 
depredations by moisture, bacteria, and 
chemical action take their toll, and 
progressive disintegration continues un- 
ceasingly. These factors receive but 
little consideration in contrast to the 
thought given to preventing deprecia- 
tion due to normal wear and tear. 
Research continues to unfold never- 
ending developments of unique interest 
to the packinghouse engineer and main- 
tenance man. Many of these scientific 
discoveries are being applied in meat 
packing plants in order to decrease 
maintenance costs. Non-rusting alloys, 


_new processes and new ideas are help- 


ing to lessen the ravages of decay. 


Preventive Maintenance 


Planned packinghouse maintenance 
may be compared to preventive medi- 
cine. Innoculation in advance is better 
than treating the disease. Hundreds of 
men and women in the United States 
annually set aside a certain sum for 
routine medical examination. It is less 
costly and far more convenient to detect 
troubles early and to correct them before 
they become serious. 





TABLE 2.—UNITS OF MEAT PACKING 











Value of Cost of Wage Number of 
Products. Materials. Barners. Plants. 
MEAT PACKERS . -$2,787,357,940 $2,386,090,468 127,476 1,160 
Sausage Manufacturers .......... 156,136,829 123,794,432 10,217 817 
Grease & Tallow Mfrs. (Renderers) 52,268,767 32,980,190 5,200 266 
Shortening Manufacturers ........ 239,495,067 204,383,306 4,901 49 
Oleomargarine Manufacturers .. 44,562,694 30,987,306 1,214 16 
Glue & Gelatin Manufacturers.............. 40,649,934 23,390,959 3,547 Kis) 
EY  ascmnen . -$3,320,471,231 $2,801,626,661 152,555 2,383 

TABLE 3.—SIZE OF INDUSTRIES IN FOOD FIELD 

Value of ’ of Number of 

Industry Products. Materials. Establishments. 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY...... 


ahigr aaa vated $3,320,471,231 
Bread and Other Bakery Products.................- 


$2,801,626,661 2,383 


Canning and Preserving—Fruits and Vegetables, Fish and 


Other Sea Foods 
Flour and Other Grain-Mill Products. 
*Butter 
PE ccscvcccccccices 
*Feeds, Prepared, for Animals and Fowls.. 
Confectionery 


not elsewhere classified) . 
Non-Alcoholic Beverages .......... 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk..... 
Coreal Preparations ...cccccccccccccceses 
*Ice, Manufactured 


Flavoring Extracts and Flavoring Syrups... 
SOROEEE cc cccccess eiee 
PRUE e6escenseticenceeseses 


Chocolate and Cocoa Products...............6seeees 
BE. beeb cud nk wes Secbageneweuwbesenssrteeey eu bans 
GROWER GEM ceccccccvcccvcceccevcccscesecesecces 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Vermicelli and Noodles 


Rice Cleaning and Polishing................ 
Vinegar Qn@ Cider... vcccccccevecccccceses 


TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES.............. 


OO TE oies 0 itcencnsceedesene nesses setens eben 
*Miscellaneous Food Pre pete (Food Preparations, 


Corn Syrup, Corn Sugar, Corn Oil and Starch........ 


once 1,426,162,859 727,021,811 17,198 
Bacal 867,337,746 547,289,982 3,097 
we 856,310,470 722,710,661 2,288 
SiG 589,766,818 510,114,895 3,716 
cesses 661,177,675 452,371,142 182 
eee 415,211,162 338,505,107 «1,126 
aes 305,839,262 182,781,196 1,226 
— 282,002,617 143,586,999 2,885 
soars 278,638,830 200,807,647 1,049 
cade 276,779,080 112,380,433 3,920 
mee 210,717,581 166,605,892 601 
aan 164,495,199 94,905,712 112 
anes 136,541,982 27,516,885 8,847 
cases 135,819,685 96,462,119 27 
117,897,193 46,279,888 398 
112,785,898 95,672,125 2,567 
105,841,342 87,456,935 533 

sea 102,346,113 74,131,065 40 
cesses 94,629,627 76,117,728 56 
eee 56,721,746 16,888,408 25 
wees. 50,858,752 32,836,492 319 
46,852,756 38,815,980 61 

6,427,223 8,773,995 117 

seas $10,521,132,847  $7,596,659,208 47,718 


* Part of the production of industries indicated is produced in the MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, but 


not included in the Government Census reports for MEAT PACKING. 


Motor cars are inspected, greased and 
tuned up at regular intervals, thereby 
saving their owners thousands of dol- 
lars yearly in gasoline, oil and garage 
expenses. Semi-annual visits to the den- 
tist prevent toothache. The teeth last 
longer, look better and digestion im- 
proves, and in the end no more is paid 
to the dentist and often less. A cent 
spent for prevention avoids dollars for 
cures. But in bad times the packer may 
think himself too poor for preventive 
maintenance. In good times he is often 
too busy to be bothered with it. 

Cutting expense by neglecting plant 
and equipment maintenance is the poor- 
est kind of economy. Managed main- 
tenance, on the other hand, pays big 
dividends. The best policy is to set up 
a revolving schedule of inspection, re- 
pairs and labor, together with costs, 
and by means of card forms to assign 
the jobs as they come due. In this man- 
ner complete systematic overhauling, 
instead of piece-meal repairs, can be 
done and there never is any doubt as to 
who is responsible for each piece of 
equipment. Under such a plan the 
seemingly endless detail of keeping a 
plant in first class operating condition 
is greatly simplified. 

Rustless and stainless alloys are 
rapidly replacing galvanized and tinned 
iron in the meat packing plant. The 
past few years have witnessed rapid 


SIMPLIFIES REPAIR PROBLEMS 
Welding is being used in the meat packing 
plant to repair every metal part from pip- 
Leaky joints, broken 


ing to conveyors. 


sprockets and gears and cracked motor 
frames, etc., can be made stronger than 
the original by welding. 









































NON-CORRODING METALS REPLACE GALVANIZED AND TINNED IRON 


Rustless and stainless alloys are rapidly replacing galvanized and tinned iron in meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing plants. Stainless steel is being used for table tops, 


chutes, ham retainers and utensils and tools. 


Aluminum finds favor for molds, 


sausage sticks, jacketed kettles, cooking tanks, pans, trucks, etc. 


expansion in use of these solid metals in 
the food industries. Stainless steel, a 
material with little or no deterioration, 
is used for table tops, chutes, ham re- 
tainers, meat loaf pans, molds, dippers, 
knives, etc. Aluminum finds favor for 
molds, sausage sticks, cooking tanks, 
trucks, pans, etc. Hard surfacing ma- 
terials—manganese, barium, cobalt and 
nickel—are being used in increasing 
quantities. 

Stellite, one of the hardest known 
substances, is used as a facing in swing 
hammer mills, hashers, ice crushers, 
pulverizers and wherever reduction of 
wear and tear is important. Chrome 
nickel alloy rods are heat treated to a 
hardness that will permit machining, 
thereby tripling life of piston rods for 
ice machines and reciprocating pumps. 


Welding In Repair Work 


Welding is used to repair every metal 
part from piping to conveyors. Leaky 
joints, broken sprockets and gears and 
cracked motor frames can be made 
stronger than the original by welding. 
Oxy-acetylene, electric, fusion and 
atomic welding all have their special 
applications for the repair of meat 
plant equipment. Such work is classi- 
fied as joining jobs. Bronze welding 
joins steel and cast iron castings that 
have been cracked or broken. Hard sur- 
face welding produces an 
resistant job. 


abrasion- 


Hand in hand with welding goes the 
use of the metalizing gun. This tool is 
used to build up worn surfaces, motor 
shafts, pump shafts, seal rings, arma- 
tures, valve stems, etc., using steel, 
stainless steel, or brass. The spray 
coating sticks by mechanical bond. A 
dozen different kinds of metals can be 
used to produce an abrasion-resistant 
or heat-resistant area, or for combating 
corrosion. Babbitt, formerly rolled into 
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the grooved surfaces on pistons and 
cylinders, is now sprayed, building up 
layer after layer. 

Our thinking has changed in several 
directions. We no longer hesitate, for 
example, to introduce limited quantities 
of heat into refrigerated rooms. This 
results in dry floors and ceilings, elim- 
inates fog and condensation and pro- 
duces a general sanitary improvement 
in all types of storage rooms and cellars 
that have been subject to moisture de- 
terioration. 


Unit Heaters 


Fans and fins are the twins that 
squeeze the B.t.u’s. into space. Heating 
units of the suspended fin coil type, with 
forced air circulation, have reduced 
space heating costs and made large, 
high ceiling rooms livable. Radiator 
repairs and painting have been elim- 
inated. Leaky joints in the heating 
system have disappeared and the weight 
on supporting structure has been ma- 
terially reduced. Controlled by an in- 
expensive thermostat, a 50 per cent 
saving in steam heating cost is not 
unusual, 

When the unit heater is applied to 
smokehouses, washing and maintenance 
costs are reduced. Smudging of sawdust 
in special apparatus outside the smoke- 
house has reduced a very serious fire 
hazard. 

Unit coolers, sturdily built, have re- 
placed bunker spray lofts. These units 
prevent ceiling condensation and the 
resulting rotting and deterioration of 
timbers. Less water gets into the in- 
sulation and it therefore maintains its 
efficiency. Plaster does not fall off. 
Dry floors have replaced wet ones, with 
consequent improvement of health. Re- 
newal costs of unit coolers are less than 
for pipe coils and the units have porta- 
bility. Drip troughs and their upkeep 


The 





cost have gone the way of the ice de- 
frosting gang. 

There is an increased use of tiling 
as a wall material in manufacturing 
rooms. Tiling eliminates painting and 
is more easily cleaned than are painted 
walls, Another factor in lessening paint- 
ing costs is the trend toward oiling of 
wood surfaces. Wooden window sash 
are replacing metal frames where the 
fire hazard permits. Wood sash has 
twice the life of steel sash in the meat 
plant. Large asphalt blocks, laid like 
split brick, seem to show some advan- 
tages for surfacing floors in certain 
departments. 


The use of rubber tired wheels on all 
kinds of trucks has lessened floor re- 
pair expense. Rubber tired trucks with 
roller bearings can be handled more 
easily and are quieter. Rubber nozzles 
built into hot and cold water hose not 
only conserve water but need no repairs 
with wire and pipe. 


Cement and Asbestos Pipe 


The extension of chemical water 
treatment to cooling towers and air 
conditioning equipment has banished 
algae growth, moulds and odors, and 
eliminated the manual cleaning for- 
merly considered necessary. 


The claim is made that use of a 
depilating system reduces upkeep costs 
of dehairing machine. Flaked ice is 
not as hard on knives of silent cutters 
as crushed ice. Throw-away air filters 
have reduced repairs on air compres- 
sors and the cost of washing walls. 
Close coupled pumps, with one stuffing 
box instead of two, reduce floor space 
and are more economical. The electric 
eye, automatic controls, and conveyors 
synchronized by the use of selsyn motors 
give exact timing to a multiplicity of 
conveyors, thereby decreasing link and 
attachment breakage. 


A new type of concrete pipe is super- 
seding cast iron for underground fire 
lines or wherever the soil is highly cor- 
rosive. It is claimed to be indestructible. 

Vapor vents from dryers, cookers and 
smokehouses have been made from gal- 
vanized iron for years. This material 
has been unsatisfactory for these pur- 
poses, and required frequent replacing. 
Flues are now made from asbestos fiber 
and cement in both round and rectangu- 
lar cross section. They last indefinitely. 
Condensation in these flues may be pre- 
vented by using one pipe inside another, 
with an air space between. 


Equipment Lubrication 


The inside of a turbine, engine, motor 
or pump cannot be seen. Meters can be 
used to disclose their condition, however. 
Visual inspection shows a surface de- 
velopment that may cause trouble, but 
meters reveal loss of efficiency, im- 
proper adjustment and internal condi- 
tion indicative of approaching grief. 
Electrical meters, steam flow meters 
and water displacement meters not only 
give correct accounting information but 
make possible distinct economies in use 
of motive power. Elevator mileage 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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1938 BUILDING VOLUME WAS 
TEN PER CENT OVER 1937 


BY H. PETER HENSCHIEN* 


one for the meat packing industry, 

according to the annual report of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
Bureau received 876 sets of drawings 
and specifications 
for new and remod- 
eled buildings, all 
pertaining to im- 
provements in the 
plants of the meat 
packing industry. 
There can be no 
better indication 
that the packers 
are working and 
spending to make 
their business more 
efficient and more 
profitable. 


There is much to 
know about this 
great industry, and 
much more to learn about it. The lead- 
ers find new ways of producing better 
products at lower costs, and able man- 
agement has many imitators. This keen 
competition, among leaders and follow- 
ers alike, for quality in product and 
efficiency in operation, acts as a spur 
to speed up the modernization of plant 
and equipment. 

Less than two years ago depilating 
of hogs with rosin was called to the 
attention of the industry. Today this 
method is in use in many up-to-date 
establishments. The change in meat 
curing methods has created a demand 
for freezer space which few plants can 
meet without resorting to construction. 
It has made orphans of many curing 
cellars and has changed the old style 
smokehouse into something else. We 
now have insulated ovens which function 
with a smoke generator, temperature 
regulator, humidity control and air cir- 
culation. The high temperatures re- 
quired for smoking meats will produce 
a product which should be properly 
chilled before it is packed. Hence the 
new type of air conditioned smoked 
meat handling and wrapping room. 


T= past year was just another busy 





H.P. HENSCHIEN 


Smoking and Canning 


Smoking of sausages is no longer a 
simple process of hanging product in a 
tight enclosure with a firing pit below. 
Today there are many mechanical re- 
finements for controlling smoke, air and 
humidity, designed to produce sausages 
and other delicacies with the least of 
shrink and the finest of flavor and color. 
Factory made hamburgers, shaped to 
fit any size bun, are now another job 
for the packer. They are machine made, 
frozen hard and kept in freezer storage 
until shipment. 

Canning of everything but the pig’s 


*Hensechien, Everds & Crombie 


squeal is no longer a slogan but a fact. 
The canning department has made great 
progress in the manufacture and sale 
of meat products, the new and tasty 
specialties being canned in enormous 
quantities. The industry is investing 
heavily in plant facilities to handle both 
new and standard products. 


Manufacturing of ice for refrigerator 
ears and trucks is being changed by 
new and more efficient methods. Ice is 
made cheaply with machinery which 
can be placed at any convenient location 
above the icing tracks. The labor cost 
of handling ice and loading it into car 


Others will do so in the near future. 


The wage and hour law, with a short 
work week and overtime pay, should 
sweep out much which is inefficient and 
obsolete in the industry. It will take 
time to adjust all division operations 
properly so as to produce the required 
tonnage in a 40-hour work week with- 
out resorting to overtime work and pay. 
Many plants are confronted with diffi- 
cult production problems which manage- 
ment and practical intellect must solve 
if they are to escape the handicap of 
high labor cost or a reduction in weekly 
slaughter of livestock. 


In plants where killing and cutting 
of hogs is done by one gang, there will 
be added new machinery and equipment, 
conveyors and chutes, which will in- 
crease the hourly rate of slaughter and 
speed up cutting operations. Other 
plants will enlarge facilities and do the 
work efficiently in the shorter work 




















WILL REPLACE STRUCTURE BUILT IN 1893 


New eight-story building for John Morrell & Co., construction work on which will 
start March 1. It will house curing cellar, freezers, hog chill rooms and storage 
rooms, and was designed by Henschien, Everds & Crombie, Chicago. 


bunkers is greatly reduced by this mod- 
ern equipment. 

Perishable meats should be kept un- 
der constant refrigeration, and plants 
which ship largely by truck find that it 
pays to have refrigerated loading docks 
where product can be held until ship- 
ment. Many Southern plants have in- 
vested in improvements of this type. 

There is much rebuilding of old chill 
rooms which were refrigerated with 
pipe coils and spray decks. The prefer- 
ence now is for unit coolers. For hog 
chill rooms where carcasses must be 
properly chilled over night, spray type 
units are dependable and satisfactory. 

Modernization of power plants keeps 
step with other improvements. Every 
plant is a problem in itself now that 
power rates are before the public eye. 

With Congress and state legislatures 
taking steps to control stream pollution, 
attention will be given to purification 
and treatment of waste water from 
packing plants before it is emptied into 
rivers and streams. Many plants have 
already provided modern installations. 
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week. If fewer hours of work will mean 
more plant employes, provision must be 
made for additional locker rooms. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
taken cognizance of this change in the 
industry and requires that all new pro- 
jects be designed so that the planned 
work in the slaughtering and offal de- 
partments can be done within the time 
permitted by law. 

Unavoidable wear and tear on build- 
ings and obsolescence of machinery is 
so clearly understood by management 
that there is now being demanded the 
best in construction and equipment. 
Recent building work measures up to 
all modern standards and is a credit to 
the industry. To build well is the root 
of the meat packing business. 

Cost of construction can be considered 
as being reasonably low at the present 
time. There is no planned increase in 
wages and material cost, but it is logical 
to expect that any building boom will 
increase cost of construction. Building 
volume in the meat industry last year 
was 10 per cent above 1937. 
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FROM RETORTS TO CASES 


Conveyor system installed in canning de- 
partment of Kingan & Co. for handling 
processed cans of meat through chilling 
sprays, labeling machines and to casing 
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transportation operations are re- 
quired in the meat packing plant 
from the time live animals are received 
until finished cuts and edible products 
are loaded into 
trucks and railroad 
cars for distribu- 
tion to consumers. 
I have never seen 
any cost statement 
which accurately 
segregates this 
handling and trans- 
portation expense, 
and I suspect few 
packers are aware 
of the considerable 
percentage such 
operations contrib- 
ute to total process- 
ing cost. If this in- 
formation were 
generally available, I think it is prob- 
able that more packers would show 
greater interest in installation of me- 
chanical handling equipment to speed up 
and cheapen interdepartmental move- 
ment of product. 


Operating men agree that the less 
product is handled the better it is for 
that product. It is necessary, of course, 
to get product from one operation to 
another and from department to de- 
partment. Manual labor is now the 
principal factor in such movement in 
a great percentage of meat packing 
plants. But is it sufficiently appreciated 
that this particular labor expense adds 
nothing to appearance, quality, eye and 
appetite appeals and general salability 
of products, and that when it is re- 
duced the saving can be added directly 
to the profit side of the ledger? 


Applicable To Many Operations 


Packers were among the first to de- 
velop one design of conveyor—the over- 
head rail and moving chain. This de- 
sign is used almost universally in the 
meat packing industry. Despite the 
obvious advantages of mechanical han- 
dling, as evidenced by the industry’s 
experience with this conveyor, and de- 


KJ lersnsporta handling and product 
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SLEVATION 


Using Product 
Handling 
Equipment 
* 

By FRED BUTLER* 


spite the fact that mechanical handling 
equipment is available for performing 
many other handling operations, pack- 
ers have been slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to install such equip- 
ment in order to cut processing and 
manufacturing costs. 


Handling of packinghouse products 
is an operation of prime importance 
from the time livestock is received until 
shipment of finished product. Due con- 
sideration should be given in all plan- 
ning to minimizing of handling and di- 
rection and movement of product in 
the most economical manner. 


Location of one department in rela- 
tion to another has a very definite bear- 





*Chief Engineer, Kingan & Co. 





OVERHEAD ELECTRIC HOIST 


Handles smoked meats direct from soak- 
ing vat onto washing conveyor. 


ing on cost of handling. Mechanical 
handling solves many labor problems 
and also speeds up production. Installa- 
tion of new equipment brings up the 
following points for consideration: 
Labor saving, better product and re- 
placement. 


Overhead Conveyors 


In most cases, livestock is moved on 
foot to killing rooms, which are usually 
on top floors in large meat plants. This, 
of course, allows gravity to help in mov- 
ing product. 


Location of coolers in relation to kill- 
ing, shipping and cutting floors facili- 
tates packing of orders and loading. 
Full use of conveyors, elevators, roller 
skids, and electric trucks also helps in 
keeping costs at a minimum. 

Overhead conveyors for moving car- 
casses are, of course, familiar to pack- 
inghouse people. Use of the overhead 
articulated type of conveyor to handle 
equipment and facilitate movement of 
utensils to point of use might profitably 
be given more consideration in future 
plant layouts. One location in which 
this type can be used to advantage is in 
handling gambrels and trolleys from 
cutting floor, through washers and oilers 
to gambrelling bench. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows how hooks or 
trolleys are conveyed through the 
washer. 


Cutting Room Methods 


Fats can be handled in chutes to the 
tanks and also blown from blow tanks. 
Blow tanks lend themselves to the han- 
dling of a great number of products 
from the killing floors. 

Trend on cutting floors is to do more 
of the work on the conveyor without 
placing the product on the cutting board. 
Loins are pulled on the move, and trim- 
mings are now worked up at points of 
origin. 

Also, many products can be packed 
where they originate in the cutting 
room. Others can be conveyed to the 
processing rooms. These practices, of 
course, eliminate use of hand trucks 
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CHAIN SPIRAL CONVEYOR 


Even spacing maintained between packages during their descent. 





SPIRAL ROLLER SKID 


Eliminates handling of packaged product from one floor to another. 





ARTICULATED TYPE CONVEYOR 


Transfers trolleys and gambrels from cutting room through washer. 
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CHUTE DISCHARGE END 


The stainless steel chute is the most con- 
venient and economical material handling 
equipment for transferring products and 
cuts from one floor level to a lower one. 
This type of conveyor is widely used in 
meat packing plants, particularly for deliv- 
ering products and trimmings from killing 
and cutting floors, but its use might be 
further extended in many cases. 


and elevators for transporting products. 


Hams and picnics can be vein pumped 
on conveyors and put directly into hogs- 
heads, which, in turn, can be moved 
to curing rooms by means of electric 
trucks. Increased use of electric trucks 
is bound to occur in the future. 


Use of Lift Trucks and Hoists 


Product can be dumped into soaking 
tanks which can be handled on lift 
trucks. These tanks can then be placed 
by means of lift trucks, elevated by elec- 
tric hoists and dumped onto the washing 
conveyor as shown in an accompanying 
illustration. This means the elimination 
of much hand work. 


Small packages have increased in 
numbers during recent years. In pack- 
ing for shipment and assembling, the 
packer can make use of roller skids, 
spiral chutes and electric lift trucks 
to arrange product in station order and 
load in cars. 


In canning rooms, both empty and 
filled cans are handled with a minimum 
of labor by use of conveyors, hoists, 
roller skids and special equipment. 


High speed bacon and dried beef 
slicers and the molding of bacon have 
materially reduced labor cost and in- 
creased yield. 

One situation which usually is not 
given the consideration it deserves is 
the location of store rooms and storage 
space with respect to operating depart- 
ments. Distribution of supplies used in 
processing, manufacturing and shipping 
departments requires the use of a large 
amount of labor which might be reduced 
considerably. 
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By O. F. GILLIAM* 


ROGRESS in developing and apply- 
p::. air conditioning to meat packing 

continued during 1938. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the year, how- 
ever, so far as air conditioning in the 
packing industry is 
concerned, was the 
general recognition 
given by packers 
and sausage manu- 
facturers to the 
value of close con- 
trol of tempera- 
tures, humidities 
and air movement 
for the better chill- 
ing of carcasses, 
the storage of car- 
casses and cuts and 
the processing of 
meats and ready- 
to-serve products, 
particularly in the 
smokehouse. Importance of this air con- 
ditioning development can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Behind the scenes of this progress 
long hours have been spent in develop- 
ing and testing methods and equipment 
to obtain the highly satisfactory results 
being secured today. 

The first applications of air condi- 
tioned smokehouses date back only a few 
years. However, the real developments 
leading to the present highly efficient 
smokehouse may be stated to have cul- 
minated in 1938. During the past year 





O. F. GILLIAM 





*Niagara Blower Co. 











More Advances in Air-Conditioned 





TEST ON FRANKS IN AIR-CONDITIONED SMOKEHOUSE 


Curve at left shows temperatures used and time required during various stages of 
smoking and cooking. Relative humidity in house during processing is shown at right. 
Weight of product into smokehouse, 679 lbs.; weight out, 620 lbs.; shrink, 8.69 per cent. 


the writer has had the opportunity to 
process every type of product made in 
the meat plant and passed through a 
smokehouse. These tests were all made 
with laboratory instruments and in 
most cases product results were checked 
with those obtained in conventional type 
houses. Results of all tests were care- 
fully tabulated and are kept on record. 
Considerable test data is available, there- 
fore, on air-conditioned smoke houses. 


Within the past year some important 


RELIABLE IN OPERATION AND EASY TO INSTALL 


The latest designs of air-conditioned smokehouses are available in sizes for any volume 
of production. They are self contained and may be installed in any location within 
the plant. 
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information concerning the proper oper- 
ation of smokehouses was discovered, 
and equipment for present-day opera- 
tion was evolved. First and most im- 
portant was the development of a leak- 
proof panel board house or cabinet. 
This is of light construction, in order 
that it may be heated or cooled very 
rapidly, and is portable. That is, it can 
be taken down and moved from one lo- 
cation to another without affecting the 
efficient results originlly produced in 
the house. Moving may be done at a 
reasonable cost and in a short time. 


Leak-Proof Portable House 


This type of house can be heated 
more economically than can the conven- 
tional type house. This statement can 
be clarified by mentioning the following 
incident: An air conditioning system 
was applied to an old brick chamber or 
house having brick walls, two of which 
were exposed to the outside. These were 
built of 4 in. of cork between two layers 
of brick, one of cork and another layer 
of brick 13 in. thick and the other 4 in. 
thick. Walls were plastered on the in- 
side. The other two walls were not ex- 
posed. They were 8 in. thick and insu- 
lated with 2 in. of cork and plastered. 
Ceiling and floor were of concrete insu- 
lated with 2 in. of cork and were adja- 
cent to ordinary room temperature. 


Changing Temperature by Dilution 


To heat this space the air supplied 
to the room had to be 70 degs. F. higher 
than the room or return air. If the 
room temperature was 150 degs. F., for 
example, the supplied air had to be 150 
degs. plus 70 degs., or 220 degs. By 
comparison, the panel board house re- 
quires a 30 deg. temperature difference. 
If house temperature is 150 degs., final 
supply air temperature is 150 degs. plus 
30 degs., or 180 degs. 
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Smoking 


It is not the intention to impinge air 
directly on the product in the air con- 
ditioned house. The process is rather 
one of dilution—that is, all the air is 
brought to room temperature before it 
passes over the product. It has been dis- 
covered that higher temperature air 
does not produce as good results. There 
seems to be a lack of uniformity and the 
shrink cannot be controlled within the 
same close limits. 


Development of a supply air distribut- 
ing system which gives a continuous 
ribbon of air from front to back of the 
smoke oven serves to eliminate all vor- 
tex areas and overheating at the floor 
line and to cut approximately one- 
fourth off the time previously required 
to do the same work. Results are also 
more uniform. One test showed that 
product of uniform weight finished at 
temperatures within one deg. F. The 
highest temperature was 152 degs.; the 
lowest, 151 degs. This test was made 
on 70 pieces of heavy bologna weighing 
13 Ibs. each. 

Application of proper automatic con- 
trol has proved invaluable, from a per- 
manent record standpoint as well as in 
results on finished product. The two- 
pen recording instrument gives a per- 
manent record of both wet and dry bulb 
temperatures for every run made in an 
air conditioned smokehouse. Tempera- 
tures and relative humidities can be 
controlled by setting the automatic in- 
strument, 











Pressure exerted on house due to tak- 
ing in outside air through the smoke or 
smudge pot and outside air intake is 
relieved automatically by a static pres- 
sure relief. This eliminates any possi- 
bility of smoke leaking out into other 
areas of the plant. Control diagrams 
shown with this article are furnished 
through the courtesy of the Powers 
Regulator Co. 


It would be an endless task to explain 
in detail and give results of all tests 
previously mentioned in this article. 
Accordingly, we have selected one set 
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ALL CONDITIONS CONTROLLED AUTOMATICALLY 


Diagrammatic sketch showing instruments used to control temperature, humidity, 
smoke density and air circulation in an air-conditioned smokehouse and the manner 
in which they are connected. 
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SMOKES AND COOKS 


Latest design of air-conditioned smoke- 
house in which all conditions influencing 
smoking and cooking results are accurately 
and automatically controlled. No addi- 
tional building construction is required to 
install this type of house. Its flexibility 
makes it suitable for smoking and cooking 


a wide range of products. 


of actual test data which is shown here 
in graphic form. The curves show re- 
sults obtained when smoking frankfurts. 
It should be stated that this is not the 
best test made on this kind of product; 
also that the finishing time of 1 hour 
50 minutes was about 20 minutes longer 
than the average. This was due to the 
fact that the product was under-cured 
when brought to the smokehouse. 

It may be worth while to explain here 
just what happens to sausage when it is 
placed in a smokehouse. First, the prod- 
uct, in most cases, is not fully cured. 
That is, all of the sodium nitrate has 
not been converted to sodium nitrite, 
with development of red color in the 
meat. When sufficient heat is applied 
the cured meat assumes a pink color 
and retains it if sufficient smoke is ap- 
plied during the smoking process. 


First Steps in Smoking 


To insure against fading, surface of 
sausage must be dry before smoking. 
If smoke is applied to wet product an 
acid is formed which gives a bitter taste 
and a bad color to the product. Product 
is placed in the smokehouse at room 
temperature varying from 70 degs. to 
100 degs. F. The smokehouse system is 
then started and temperature raised to 
120 degs. F. This usually requires from 
10 to 15 minutes, depending on how 
much surface moisture there is on prod- 
uct. 

Smoke is applied at this stage and 
temperature raised gradually to 135 
degs. F. The second reaction takes place 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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REPAIRS, REHABILITATION AND 


RECONSTRUCTION AID PACKER 


BY A. J. EGAN* 


ODERNIZATION is always in 
M the packer’s thoughts, because if 

plant properties are not main- 
tained in good condition and plant oper- 
ations are not maintained at a high 
point of efficiency 
the other fellows 
have a competitive 
advantage. Per- 
centage of profit in 
packinghouse oper- 
ations is not such 
that competition 
can be permitted to 
have much of an 
edge. 

The three R’s of 
our childhood, for 
purposes of pack- 
inghouse moderni- 
zation, might be 
considered to be re- 
pairs, rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. 

Repairs should not need emphasis. 
However, repairs do need more consider- 
ation than is given to them in almost 
every meat packing plant. Repairs are 
simply a matter of good housekeeping. 





A. J. EGAN 


Repairs and Rehabilitation 


Small holes in floors soon become 
larger, whereupon truck wheels are 
broken, truckloads of foodstuffs are 
spilled and frequently men are injured. 
Patches of plaster off a wall will permit 
moisture to enter and ruin insulation, 
masonry or timbering. Water from 
small leaks in a roof soon rots construc- 
tion materials under the roof. If a loose 
hinge on a door is permitted to go un- 
repaired, the door is soon on the floor 
and perhaps ruined. Leaky valves and 
torn and worn insulation allow many dol- 
lars’ worth of fuel to be wasted. Whata 
difference a little paint makes in the 
general atmosphere of a plant and what 
a help it is toward encouraging workers 
to be neat and clean! 

Rehabilitation covers a wide scope. 
We should give much thought and con- 
sideration to obsolescence of machinery, 
but not as one thinks of a pleasure auto- 
mobile—in terms of model and styling. 
We should replace old machines with 
new and modern equipment for more 
efficiency and lower cost of operation. 
We should consider rearrangement of 
departments for a more orderly straight 
line flow of products. Many plants have 
grown from an initially assumed sched- 
ule of operations to a very much 
changed actual schedule of processing. 

Short cures have removed the need 
for long holding time in curing cellars. 
Smoking operations are changed and 
still changing. A greater volume of 
small package sales is making it neces- 


*Smith, Brubaker & Egan. 
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sary to provide packing equipment and 
space for empty packages and filled 
containers. Bacon forming and slicing 
equipment are worth investigating. 
Rendering methods have undergone 
radical changes, yet some plants are 
still “all wet” in that department. De- 
partmental rearrangement can fre- 
quently be made effectively at a very 
small cost if carefully planned. 


Equipment Improvements 


Methods of livestock receiving, un- 
loading and handling are changing. Re- 
ceipts, once principally by rail, are now 
mostly by truck. At many plants a 
study of stockyards is required to de- 
vise more economical methods of han- 
dling animals. 


Killing equipment has been improved 
somewhat during the past few years. 
Nothing radical has been attempted, 
but there has been adaptation of mod- 
ern motors, gearing and drives to hoists 
and other equipment. Landing devices 
are more nearly perfect now that accu- 
rate limit switches are available. Wash- 
ing and shrouding equipment may be 
considered an almost essential need for 
the beef floor. Depilating of hogs is 
growing in favor, and the machinery 
houses now offer efficient, reliable equip- 
ment for this purpose. 

Refrigerating equipment is following 
modern trends toward complete control 
of temperature and humidity. Com- 
pressor design is much improved. As 
to the question of power plant require- 
ments, this is a special study. Some 
meat plants are justified in spending 
considerable sums to save a lot of money 
by generating their own power instead 
of buying it. Other packinghouses can 
buy electric current for less than they 
can generate it. 


Power Plant Possibilities 


Do not overlook the power plant, how- 
ever, when considering modernization. 
You can often provide for considerable 
saving by changing coal handling meth- 
ods or by investigating to learn whether 
burning coal, gas or a liquid fuel is most 
economical at the location in question. 
Examine into the quality of the boiler 
feed water to learn whether or not treat- 
ment is justified. Make every effort to 
get all of the condensate back to the 
boiler. Much saving can be made by re- 
ducing amount of raw make-up water 
fed to the boiler, as the condensate has 
its residual heat and needs no treat- 
ment. Sometimes, when it is thought a 
new boiler is required to help carry the 
load, a little attention to heating and 
treating boiler feed water and the in- 
stallation of traps and return lines to 
handle the condensate makes it possible 
to increase steam production with the 
equipment in use. 


Sometimes a study of electric wiring 


will save considerable sums. New equip- 
ment is added frequently in rooms 
where power wiring was too small, and 
the resulting loss in voltage makes ab- 
normal current use necessary. Some 
rewiring, capacitators to improve power 
factor, etc., will pay big dividends on a 
small investment and will eliminate 
many plant operation interruptions. 
Reconstruction is the third modern- 
ization thought. It is not always advis- 
able to put a great deal of money into 
rehabilitating some of the old structures 
of a plant. Frequently it is better to 


rebuild. Sometimes it is best to con- 
struct new floors inside old walls. At 
other times it is advisable to wreck all 
existing structures and to rebuild from 
the ground up. Again it may be the 
part of wisdom to construct one new 





SPACE UTILIZATION PROBLEMS 


Changing processing methods are creating 
new problems in efficient utilization of meat 
plant building space. Use of short ham 
cures has reduced cellar space needs. Greater 
volume of small package sales necessitates 
increased space for container storage. 


building and get it equipped and in use 
before proceeding with further rehabili- 
tation work. In this way it is sometimes 
possible to do a complete overhauling 
job without interfering unduly with 
continuous operation of the plant. 


All of us know we are a year older 
today than at this time last year. Pack- 
ing plants, too, are older. There may be 
little we can do to keep ourselves 
streamlined, but there is much that can 
be done to streamline the packinghouse. 


Modernization is worth consideration 
and study. Of course, unless such study 
shows that cutting costs will result 
from modernization, no changes are 
justified. We believe, also, however, 
that when modernization is justified it 
should be whole-heartedly carried 
through, as it provides one means for 
cutting costs and putting a firm in a 
more favorable competitive position. 
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HAMS COOKED TO PERFECTION year-in 
and year-out, are the product of a for- 
mula: First run the temperature up to 
180° F., then hold it at 165° for a pre- 
determined time. The enduring preci- 
sion of Foxboro Temperature Control- 
lers makes the formula a routine, the 
quality of product standard. 


on 
SK 


TOOTH BRUSHES are cheaper because of 
control. It is essential that the tem- 
perature of the scalding water be cor- 
rect to obtain the best results in de- 
hairing machines. Here, too, Foxboro 
Temperature Controllers have proved 
the dependable and economical answer. 


QUICK FREEZING OF PORK CHOPS and 
meats of all kinds is a contribution of 
this modern age to better living. Tem- 
perature is a most critical factor, in the 
control of which, Foxboro Tempera- 
ture and Flow Controllers assure the 
essential precision. 


OLEO MARGERINE is one of the most 
valuable by-products. Tempera- 
ture plays an important part. Washing 

. melting . . . drawing-off .. . after 
clarifying ... chilling... storage... 
each step is held to the desired temper- 
ature automatically by Foxboro Tem- 
perature Control. 


HIDES ...In processing and in storage automatic 
temperature and humidity control produce a 
more uniform and better leather. Steam, water, 
humidity, dryers, etc., are maintained at the 
exact degree desired automatically by Foxboro 


Controllers. 


MODERN PRODUCTION 


CANNED SAUSAGES AND SOUPS made 
by the millions but held to unvarying 
standards by each manufacturer. Steam 
retorts held to the desired degree by 
Foxboro Temperature Controllers as- 
sure uniformity and economical proc- 
essing. 


GLUE made from meat or fish scrap or 
bones requires many controls. Grease 
elimination, cooking, avoidance of hy- 
drolysis, evaporation and final drying 
employ temperature, flow, liquid level 
and humidity controls to assure high 
quality products. 





up-to-the-minute information on 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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APPLYING ENGINEERING TO 


REDUCE MEAT PLANT COSTS 


By H. M. SHULMAN* 


FASTER tempo in operation 
A must be faced by the meat pack- 
ing industry. Hours of work 
have been shortened and, for the most 
part, it is a problem for the meat plant 
engineer to find 
ways and means of 
offsetting increases 
in labor costs and 
at the same time 
increasing operat- 
ing efficiency. There 
has been or will be 
a speeding up in 
practically every 
department. We 
must accept a 
faster refrigerat- 
ing cycle, quicker 
curing time, more 
rapid smoking and 
H. M. SHULMAN more efficient work 
on the killing floor. 
All of these increases must be consid- 
ered with a view to good operating pro- 
cedure, because we are dealing with a 
highly perishable product. 


Packer's Problems Simplified 


Basically, the power department has 
the greatest possibilities in leading the 
way in a modernization program result- 
ing in lower unit costs. Manufacture of 
electricity as a by-product of processing 
steam requirements has been demon- 
strated as a logical and safe investment. 
Likewise, the Diesel engine is now avail- 
able in smaller sizes that extend advan- 
tages of low cost power to the small 
power user. 

Never before in the history of the 
meat packing business has the packing- 
house engineer such an opportunity to 
choose the proper approach to any re- 
frigerating problem. Constants have 
been worked out for specific problems 
on proper temperatures, relative hu- 
midity, etc., so that unbalanced refrig- 
eration causing hot and cold spots in 
coolers can be avoided. There is no 
need for unsatisfactory conditions in 
any packinghouse freezer, chill room or 
cooler. We have the choice of any com- 
bination of systems, either for existing 
plants or for new installations, that are 
peculiarly adapted for certain operating 
conditions. The elimination of mold, 
wet walls and ceilings is a matter of 
selecting proper equipment. 

Killing and Smoking 

We note with interest that many 
such installations were made last year 
with the result that there are more sat- 
isfactory refrigerating systems in serv- 
ice in our industry today than at any 
previous time. 

Problems of reducing operating costs 





*Chief Engineer, Hammond Standish Co. 


and removing uncertain factors inher- 
ent in the hog killing department have 
been partially solved by installation of 
depilating equipment. The possibility 
of delivering clean hogs with the great- 
est dispatch to a given point on the con- 
veyor will certainly remove one of the 
biggest problems facing us at this time. 
Reduction of maintenance costs on hog 
scrapers and elimination of idle chain 
periods are steps in right direction. 


The tendency now is to regulate tem- 
perature and humidity conditions in the 
smokehouse entirely independent of the 
weather conditions. Weight shrinkage 
is reduced, meats hold their moisture, 
and appearance of product is improved. 
With the “tenderizing” of smoked meats 
and the attendant higher temperatures 
required, precision instruments are a 
prime necessity. 

Indicating or recording thermometers 
located on outside of smokehouse and 
placed in the ham, record what is going 
on in the smokehouse, eliminate the ne- 
cessity of opening doors and save con- 
siderable loss. In multiple story smoke- 
houses it is advisable to protect product 
against contamination from overhead 
drip. A removable pan placed on top 
of smokehouse cage and under trolleys 
catches drip from upper cages and 
prevents contamination. 


Brine Production 


A new process has been developed and 
perfected for making salt brine by dis- 
solving rock salt without agitation. The 
brine is self filtered. This method is 
nearly automatic and eliminates a good 


deal of haphazard operation in this 
operation. A continuous flow of 100 deg. 
brine is always available with a mini- 
mum of labor. 


The bacon slicing department has 
shown considerable progress in econom- 
ical production. A combination of a 
modern type, high speed slicer and a 
bacon forming unit in line provides for 
economical operations. 


COST OF LEAKING STEAM 
BY W. F. SOHAPHORST, M.E. 


If you have a %-in. steam leak, it 
may be costing you $3,500 per year. 
Thus, for example, if diameter of the 
leaking aperture is % in., the cost of 
the fuel $6.00 per ton, and the steam 
pressure 320 lbs. per sq. in. absolute, 
loss will amount to $9.60 per day. In 
one year, leaking day and night con- 
tinuously, total cost would be $3,500. 

Although holes through which steam 
leaks are not always round, it is the gen- 
eral practice to compare and discuss leaks 
in terms of the round hole. Thus we 
may say of a leak: “It is equal to a leak 
through an %-in. hole.” 

To compute the cost of a leak of this 
kind, here is a first class rule: Square 
diameter of opening in inches, multiply 
result by absolute steam pressure in 
pounds per square inch, then by cost of 
fuel per ton in dollars, and finally by .08. 
Result is cost of leak per day in dollars. 


This rule is based on Napier’s famous 
formula which tells us that to find the 
weight of steam flowing through a 
given orifice into the atmosphere per 
second we merely multiply area of the 
orifice in square inches by absolute 
steam pressure in lb. per sq. in. and 
then divide by 70. In developing the 
above rule, it was assumed that 1 Ib. 
of coal will evaporate 6 lbs. of steam. 





BETTER PROCESSING EFFICIENCY A PACKINGHOUSE NEED 


One of the problems facing the packinghouse engineer is to offset shorter working 

hours and increased labor costs, and increase labor efficiency. A faster tempo all 

through the plant is in prospect. Hog dressing and curing have been speeded up. 

Operations in other departments must be kept in step by the more general use of 
material handling equipment and modern, efficient processing aids. 
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ECONOMICAL FEATURES 


OF QUICK CURING HAMS 


By H. J. MAYER* 


HEN all factors are evaluated, 
W: think most packers will agree 
that the rapidity with which 
the ready-to-eat smoked ham has been 
accepted by the 
American _house- 
wife has been one 
of the outstanding 
developments in the 
meat packing in- 
dustry during 1938. 
If the consumer 
has been quick to 
sense the advan- 
tages of this prod- 
uct, the packer has 
been no less back- 
ward in setting up 
methods to produce 
it. In setting up 
these methods he 
has, by making 
quick turnover possible, eliminated an 
important source of inventory losses. 
Why has the fast-cured ham become 
so popular? A number of factors are 
responsible, but in my opinion the prin- 
cipal one has been the heavy importa- 
tion of foreign hams into the United 
States during the past several years and 
a general appreciation on the part of 
American packers of the need for meet- 
ing this competition with a product 
equaling or surpassing the European- 
made ham in quality. 


The Imported Ham 


When in Europe two years ago I had 
occasion to visit the principal ham pro- 
ducing sections, particularly those of 
Central and North Central Europe from 
where most canned ham imports were 
received, and to watch methods of pro- 
cedure, quality of hogs and manner of 
feeding them, texture of the meat and 
manner of processing it. I was actuated 
in this by the tremendous increase in 
importation into the United States of 
foreign canned and processed hams. 

In making an impartial investigation 
of similar American products, the 
reason for this increase in imports 
could be seen. The imported hams were 
mild, uniform in flavor and texture, 
tender and appetizing. The American 
hams, all of the long-cure type, in my 
opinion, too often were over-salty, harsh 
and unappetizing. 

Practical and scientific studies were 
made of American hams and those 
foreign hams apparently finding favor. 
Investigations were also conducted to 
develop a short-time cure by which an 
American ham, more palatable and tasty 
than the foreign ham, could be produced. 
Our work, naturally, has been confined 
to our own curing method. The favor- 
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able results to those using our system 
and cure speak for themselves. We be- 
lieve, however, that all cure manufac- 
turers who have worked toward perfect- 
ing a short-time ham cure have per- 
formed an inestimable service to the 
American packer and have saved him 
millions of dollars in inventory losses. 

Savings have also resulted because 
bacteriological contamination has been 
reduced. Hams which are defective be- 


importance. The art of preserving meat 
by salting, smoking or drying has been 


. practiced for many centuries. Primitive 


meat curing was a very simple pro- 
cedure. The meat was either dry salted 
or immersed in a strong brine until 
thoroughly impregnated with salt. It 
was then dried and sometimes smoked. 
Meat thus treated kept for a long time, 
especially when in a suitable storage 
place. As man’s knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of curing increased, 
he gradually improved methods of 
handling his food supply. Eventually, 
saltpeter was added to the salt or brine 
to fix color. 


Curing Reactions 
It is less than 50 years since it be- 





AIDS TO GREATER MEAT PROCESSING KNOWLEDGE 


A view in the research and control laboratory of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., equipped 

with the latest scientific instruments and apparatus and manned by a trained and 

skilled staff. The company also has a completely equipped experimental sausage 

kitchen. In this laboratory and kitchen quality of the company’s products are con- 

trolled and tested. In them have also been solved many particular problems of packers 
and sausage manufacturers. 


cause of internal bruises or injuries are 
detected within a few days, and there 
are not the losses that formerly oc- 
curred through contamination of all or 
most of the hams in a vat. 


Short-Cured Ham Qualities 


The short-time cure eliminates harsh- 
ness and logginess sometimes found in 
hams pickled for 30, 60 or 90 days and 
then soaked for several days more to 
remove excess salt in the tissues. 

Short-cured ham can be cooked with- 
out previous soaking or parboiling and 
its increased tenderness, juiciness and 
firm texture has made it most desirable 
to the housewife. The consumer also 
benefits from the process of tendering 
during processing, since considerably 
less time is required to prepare a meal. 

In discussing the old fashioned and 
modern methods of curing, the history 
of ham curing is one of considerable 


came known that the pink color de- 
veloped in meat by the use of saltpeter 
was due to a reaction during the curing 
process. Action of bacteria upon salt- 
peter led to the discovery of the color 
producing substance, sodium nitrite. It 
was learned that before nitrate can pro- 
duce results it is necessary that it be 
converted into nitrite and that the 
nitrite must combine freely with the red 
coloring matter of the blood or hemo- 
globin to produce the pink color known 
as nitrosohemoglobin. It is this latter 
color which, when the meat is cooked, 
is converted into the fixed and stable 
color known as nitrosohemochromogen. 


There are many different types of 
ham on the American market. Each has 
a definite place in the general scheme, 
based on a local demand for a ham of 
a certain type or flavor. Just as many 
people prefer a certain cheese flavor, 
creating a demand for a particular 
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cheese, so has a demand been built up 
for Virginia type hams, Kentucky farm 
style and other varieties popular in 
various sections. 

However, the majority of people 
prefer a ham that is mild and tender 
but delicately seasoned, and with a firm 
texture and natural pink color. This 
has been demonstrated by the wide- 
spread acceptance of the quick-cure, 
pre-seasoned type. 

In the old cure it was necessary for 
bacterial action to convert nitrates into 
nitrites and to allow the curing in- 
gredients and salt to penetrate the meat 
before desired results were secured. 
Under the new methods the curing in- 
gredients are injected into the meat or 
directly into the circulatory system, be- 
fore the meat has had an opportunity 
to undergo a natural chemical change. 
The ham is cured and color is fixed with- 
in a very short time and the natural 
flavor of the ham—ripened and mel- 
lowed—is immediately set and en- 
hanced. 


Processing the Ham 


Hams produced by the new methods 
may either be processed in the smoke- 
house or in special units. In these, tem- 
perature and humidity are regulated by 
scientific precision instruments. These 
new scientific and highly sanitary 
methods make it possible to control 
closely every phase and detail of ham 
production. 

Exact amount of nitrites, nitrates, 
salt, sugar and seasoning necessary can 
be determined by weighing hams and in- 
jecting correct amount of pickle. This 
accuracy, together with close control of 
temperature and humidity in smoke- 
house or processing unit, assures uni- 
form results in respect to tenderness 
and color fixation and product that is 
the same day after day. 


Great Appetite Appeal 


Hams cured by this new method have 
great appetite appeal. They are firm 
in texture, tender and juicy and have 
a delicate flavor and a beautiful pink 
color. In short, they are as nearly per- 
fect as a cured ham can be. This is why 
I believe that the short-time cure, when 
properly used, is the most outstanding 
contribution made to the packing in- 
dustry in 1938. Certainly the new ham 
has great consumer appeal. 

In closing, I wish to warn against one 
of the greatest dangers that a packer 
offering a product in competition with 
foreign imported hams can encounter. 
Do not endeavor to incorporate an ex- 
cess amount of moisture in the ham and 
do not deviate in any way from the high 
standards that have made the short- 
cure ham the popular product it has be- 
come. Success of the imported ham was 
due to its flavor, color, texture and 
palatability. The growing success of 
the American ham has been due to its 
high quality. Let’s keep water out of 
the ham and keep the ham business in 
the United States by making the short- 
time American cured ham the finest in 
the world. 
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STANDARDIZED MEAT AND 
SAUSAGE SMOREHOUSES 


By WALTER JONES* 


PPLICATION of true air condi- 
A tioning principles and methods 
to the smoking of meats and sau- 
sage has advanced rapidly during the 
past five years. Another forward step 
in this direction 
was made during 
1938. The neces- 
sary provisions for 
automatic temper- 
ature and humidity 
control, _ purifica- 
tion and control of 
smoke and air cir- 
culated, and con- 
servation of heat 
were first applied 
in large “tailor- 
made” structures 
of various sizes and 
shapes. These in- 
stallations were 
very successful, 
both as to quality of product and econ- 
omy of operation, and they created a 
demand for similar equipment, smaller 
and less costly, which could be univer- 
sally applied. 

This demand has now been met by 
a line of standardized factory-built, uni- 
tary type smokehouses. This smoke- 
house is a complete, carefully designed 
and tested unit, developed especially 
for the smoking and cooking of meats. 





WALTER JONES 
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Also, by the addition of water spray 
nozzles, it may be used for the cold 
showering of sausage after the cooking 
process. 

Each house may be used for either 
sausage or ham and bacon production 
by adjustment of air flow. Tempera- 
ture, humidity, air motion, air cleanli- 
ness, and smoke density are uniformly 
controlled to preserve all the latent 
quality which has been put into the 
meat in previous processes and to add 
to that quality a maximum which can 
be obtained with a properly maintained 
smoking and cooking schedule. 


Standardized Units Complete 


These standardized smokehouses are 
built in dimensions from 12 ft. by 10 
ft. up to 18 ft. by 13 ft. They are of 
standardized panel construction and are 
complete with air conditioning units 
and controls, including fans, heating 
coils, humidifier, ducts, and necessary 
dampers. 

All of the advantages which are at- 
tained with the tailor-made type of 
construction are attained with these 
standardized houses. In addition, initial 
investment is cut to a minimum and 
fire hazards are minimized. No build- 
ing construction is required; also, the 
houses may be disassembled and set up 
in a new location. Much more space is 
conserved in those cases where cooking 
and spray cooling equipment are util- 
ized in the same house. 





STANDARDIZED FOR SMOKING AND COOKING 


Standardized air conditioned smokehouses of this type are built in sizes from 10 by 
12 ft. to 13 by 18 ft. They come equipped with air conditioning units, including fans, 
heating coils, humidifiers, ducts and necessary dampers. 
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RAPID PROGRESS MADE IN 


TENDER HAM PRODUCTION 


By E. L. GRIFFITH* 


turers may survey the progress 

made in processing last year with 
considerable satisfaction. So far as our 
company in  par- 
ticular is  con- 
cerned, we viewed 
with much grati- 
fication the culmi- 
nation of several 
of our efforts, to- 
ward which we had 
been working for 
a good many years. 
It is not intended 
to imply by this 
that perfection has 
been reached along 
the lines indicated, 
but rather that the 
industry generally 
has accepted and 
applied fundamental principles long ad- 
vocated. There remains now only the 
task of making further refinements of 
the basic idea. 

The year 1938 very definitely saw the 
acceptance of tender hams produced by 
artery pumping, Prague powder and 
proper smokehouse temperatures. The 
public has shown a preference for what 
they ca]l juicy hams of the mild, full- 
flavored type. The pre-prepared cure 
has come into wider acceptance, as 
packers have found that it is scientific- 
ally correct, easy and accurate to use 
and produces the color and flavor results 
required to build a growing volume of 
sales, 


With the increased demand for tender 


Pisrers and sausage manufac- 
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hams has come a necessity for a recon- 
sideration of smokehouse necessities. 
Large numbers of packers have con- 
verted their two-, three- and four-story 
houses into single floor units, because 
of the fact that with the multi-storied 
house it was impossible to have a con- 
trolled temperature. Even though they 
were well built and operated correctly, 
hams were exposed during the smoking 
time to a considerable variation in tem- 
perature. 

These separate floor’ smokehouses 
have brought a necessity for additional 
control equipment. Quality of the 
smoked ham, to a very large degree, de- 
pends upon proper control of tempera- 
ture, and more particularly since the 
tender slicing ham must reach an in- 
ternal temperature of 142 degs. F. and 
the tender, ready-to-eat ham must be 
finished at a range of 150 to 155 degs. 
Fahrenheit. 


New Smokehouse Needs 


One trend started in 1938, but which 
will probably gain considerable impetus 
in 1939, is the use of thermometers to 
register internal temperature of the 
ham during the smoking period, without 
removing the ham from the smokehouse. 
This type of equipment may be obtained 
either with recording or non-recording 
types of thermometers, where the read- 
ing or recording dials are on the outside 
of the smokehouse and are connected 
with flexible cable to a needle unit which 
is inserted in the ham. Thus a ham 
located in a central position will allow 
the smokehouse operator to exercise 
close control over its internal temper- 
ature. 


Another trend well started in 1938, 


st 5 ™ 


which will continue in 1939, is the con- 
trol of the pickle in artery cured meats. 
Prior to 1938 there was no equipment 
available whereby the pumper could 
easily, quickly and accurately control 
the percentage of pickle in each in- 
dividual ham. While pumping on scales 
was not uncommon, and it was possible 
to average out on several trucks of hams 
at a given percentage, it was unavoid- 
able that some hams had too much and 
other hams too little pickle. Now pump- 
ing scales are available which have built 
into them a durability never before 
known in scales for packinghouse opera- 
tion, which enables the pumper to place 
the same percentage of pickle in every 
ham, quickly and accurately. 


Ever Higher Standards 


Since nearly everyone now cures hams 


‘by artery pumping, it becomes the im- 


portant duty of every packer to produce 
a better ham if he is to maintain pre- 
eminence in his field and to increase his 
sales; so we believe that he will give: 
1.—Careful consideration to the use of 
Prague powder, whereby he may pro- 
duce not only a non-fading pink colora- 
tion in his meat but the aged flavor 
which comes from the breakdown of the 
protein into amino acids; 2.—Closer at- 
tention to and more accurate control of 
percentage of pickle added to his hams; 
3.—More careful attention and more ac- 
curate control of his smokehouse tem- 
peratures, and more particularly the 
internal temperature to which the hams 
are raised. 


MORE CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned by 20 firms during 
December, 1938, showed an increase of 
44.63 per cent over the volume canned 
in the like period a year earlier by the 
same firms. The quantity canned during 
last December totaled 3,617,599 Ibs. 
while in December, 1937, the total was 
only 2,501,194 lbs. 





SOLUTIONS TO MANY PACKER PROBLEMS ARE FOUND HERE 


Research and control laboratory of Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, where much work has been done to develop and perfect methods 
for the production of ready-to-eat smoked hams. Much research work on spices, seasonings and curing methods is also done here. 
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DESIGN REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL MEAT PACKAGES 


By GUSTAV JENSEN* 


NE of the great problems in de- 
O signing meat packages is to con- 
vey an identification of producer 

and product in such a way that consum- 
ers almost inevitably think of both to- 


gether. 


Another problem, 
almost as tough, is 
to comply with gov- 
ernment regula- 
tions for packers’ 
labels without mak- 
ing the package an 
unattractive, clut- 
tered affair of il- 
legible printing. 

There are, also, 
hundreds of other 
questions which 
confront the de- 
signer with a job 
of re-packaging to 
do. Such questions 
as how to effect the change with a mini- 
mum of disturbance to a large network 
of plants, distributors, dealers, etc.; 
consideration of display-value, con- 
sumer-appeal and economy—all these 
the artist must think about as seriously 
as he does about actual design. 





GUSTAV JENSEN 


Package Design Factors 


The truth is, he cannot think about 
design without thinking of all these 
other things as well, for a good package 
design is built up out of the elements 
of the product and the producer’s re- 
quirements. It is not picked out of the 
air, like the magician’s rabbit. 

When I designed the new packages 
for the products of John Morrell & Co., 
two years were devoted to research, 
studying other canned meat products, 
investigating consumer reaction, check- 
ing the Morrell company’s particular 
problems and discussing such problems 
with the company’s executives. I think 
I may say we were all fortunate, be- 
cause we all approached the question 
of the new package with open minds, 
which is the surest way to get best re- 
sults. Every possibility was lined up 
and all the various slants were con- 
sidered before any were dismissed. 

This meant a great deal of work for 
everybody, and probably, too, a good 
deal of self-control, but I think the rec- 
ords show that the time was well spent. 
Canned meat sales volume of John Mor- 
rell & Co. more than doubled during the 
first year the new packages were in use. 


Women's Reactions 


It is not difficult to understand con- 
servatism, but I think that packers, in 
general, are a little too conservative! 
When designing the Morrell cans, and 


*Label and Package Designer. 


just recently when I did new jars for 
the John G. Paton Company’s Golden 
Blossom Honey, careful research was 
carried on among women buyers. 
Women buy most of the food, and they 
arenot strongly conservative—especially 
American women. They show little hesi- 
tation in accepting new things and new 
ways of behavior, but they are very 
critical, I have found, of much of the 
packaging being done, in spite of the 
vast improvement in label and package. 
I think many meat packers are hardly 
keeping pace with them insofar as pack- 
aging is concerned. 

One interesting thing I found out 
about women buyers is that they prefer 
slender, graceful type faces to the heavy 
kinds that bludgeon one when he looks 
at them. Women also insist on clear, 
easily-read labels. The lettering on the 
Morrell packages was designed with 
both these requirements in mind. 


Obviously, everything extraneous 
must be eliminated to design a label that 
will do all a label must do. Regardless 
of can size, there must be room for 
name of manufacturer, name and, if 
possible, a picture of the product and 
the information required by the B. A. I. 
It is frequently difficult for company 
executives to give up preconceived ideas 
of what has to be on the label. How- 
ever, open-minded discussion of the sub- 
ject often shows that a trade-mark can 
be subordinated with advantage to the 





PRODUCT GOODNESS STRESSED 


Shape of the container was planned to re- 
flect light into the honey so that it is seen 
by the housewife in its true color. 


sales-appeal of the package and that 
slogans about quality are unnecessary 
if general appearance of package pro- 
claims a quality product. 


Packages Are Salesmen 


The old-fashioned salesman blew nois- 
ily into the office, gave the prospective 
customer a cigar and pounded his desk 
to inspire him with enthusiasm for his 
line. That sort of salesmanship is 
nearly as out of date today as the horse 
and buggy. Packages are salesmen, so 
to speak, and as salesmen are being 
schooled in psychology nowadays, so 
modern packaging is also largely a 
matter of psychology. 

(Continued on page 48.) 





EYE AND APPETITE APPEALS 
Two years of study and research preceded the design of the new Morrell labels. 
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meats more than doubled during the first year the 


new containers were in use. 
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HOW PACKERS ARE REDUCING 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION EXPENSE 


By J. B. GRAY* 


ANY packers and sausage manu- 
M facturers continued to give 

study to meat distribution meth- 
ods during 1938 in an effort to reduce 
delivery costs. It is quite generally 
recognized that expense of delivering 
meat products adds nothing to their 
attractiveness, appetite appeal and sales 
value, and that any reductions that can 
be made in the cost of operating the 
truck fleet can be credited directly to 
the profit side of the ledger. Further, 
while the cost of delivering a unit of 
product is now within reasonable lim- 
its, still the large aggregate expense of 
operating the truck fleet presents an 
attractive field for cost reducing ef- 
forts. 

Among the subjects which received 
special attention in many instances were 
truck routing and shipping room meth- 
ods and procedure. Methods by which 
to reduce the cost of delivering small 
orders and rendering special services 
also continued to be subjects of interest 
to many. From the information gained 
from these investigations some packers 
and sausage manufacturers have been 
encouraged to abandon unprofitable 
practices which have contributed to 
higher-than-necessary costs and have 
held delivery efficiency at a point below 
that found easily attainable. 


New Conditions Face Packer 


The influence of speedier, safer and 
more reliable trucks and the steady 
extension of hard roads on length of 
routes and truck sizes is referred to in 
another article in this issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Average length 
of route and number of customers 
served per truck are increasing, necessi- 
tating larger average truck sizes, a 
somewhat more exacting truck operat- 
ing schedule and a higher average abil- 
ity and sense of responsibility in the 
driver’s seat. Driver selection and train- 
ing is one phase of meat distribution 
which is scheduled to receive more at- 
tention by delivery superintendents. 


To operate efficiently and safely over 





*Engineering Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 
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a longer route presents one problem 
whose solution is being found not on 
the road but in the plant in several 
instances. Obviously, if more customers 
per truck are to be served, then the 
time the driver can spend at each stop 
is reduced. Running time between stops 
must either be reduced, therefore, or 
ways must be found to increase the 
working time of the truck. 

Many superintendents are reluctant 
to increase speed between stops, at least 
until such time as highways are made 
safer. The alternative has been to get 
the truck away from the plant promptly 
and, when possible, to rearrange routes 
to enable the greatest number of cus- 
tomers to be served with the least truck 
mileage. In either or both events 


IN BRANCH HOUSE DEVICE 


Refrigeration for this Rath Packing Co. 

unit is supplied by two dry ice bunkers 

with capacity of 25 Ibs. Body, insulated 

with 2 in. of Dry-Zero blanket in roof and 

sides and 2 in. of cork in floor, is 14 ft. 

long, 72 in. wide and 66 in. high. Chassis 
is International D-40. 


believe, and they are predicting radi- 
cally changed methods of operation in 
this department. It probably is possible, 
they say, to reduce shipping room costs 
and at the same time set up conditions 
that will enable worthwhile economies 
to be made on the routes. 


Trucks and Their Operation 


There was apparent during the year 
no trend toward standardization of 
trucks for various meat distribution 
services or situations. Conditions in 
different localities and even on different 
routes in any section of the country 
differ too much, apparently, to tempt 
delivery superintendents to give serious 
study to the possibilities in a fleet of 
uniform vehicles. On the other hand, 
more and more delivery superintendents 
seem to be favoring the policy of care- 
fully selecting each vehicle for the par- 
ticular route over which it will operate 
and the service it will perform. 

The trend also seems to be very defi- 
nitely to keep a truck on a route once 
it has been assigned to it. This results 
in more accurate operating cost records 
and a reduction in unit delivery expense, 
it is believed. Also, responsibility for 





MEATS AIR CONDITIONED IN TRANSIT 


This truck, one of six of the same type owned by the H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, is 

unusual in that the water ice air conditioning unit is installed in a compartment over 

the cab. Body is 14 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 ft. 9 in. high. Two and one-half 

inches of Dry-Zero standard blanket insulation are installed in roof and walls and 2 in. 
of cork in floor. Chassis is a Mack. 


prompt handling of product from ship- 
ping room to trucks, in order to cut 
truck standing time, is desirable. 
Present shipping room methods are 
inadequate for highest distribution effi- 
ciency, some delivery superintendents 


economical operation and accidents to 
the vehicle can be placed definitely. 
Under this system a driver operates 
one vehicle from the time it is purchased 
until it is retired from service and he 
develops a sense of responsibility and 
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TYPE POPULAR WITH PACKERS 


Trucks with a capacity of 1 to 2 tons are 
most numerous in packers’ and sausage 
manufacturers’ fleets. There is a trend 
toward the use of larger units within this 
capacity range. Body insulated with 3 in. 
Dry-Zero Sealpad in roof and ides. 


degree of carefulness, as a result, that 
are difficult to attain when he drives 
one truck today and another tomorrow. 
The result is particularly noticeable in 
operating costs, maintenance and re- 
pairs, it is said. 

No outstanding new trends in meth- 
ods of servicing and maintaining trucks 
were noticeable during the year 1938. 
There was evidence of some tendency 
for packers to abandon plant truck 
paint shops and to have truck repaint- 
ing work done in outside establishments. 
Difficulty of scheduling trucks through 
the shop so as to keep the shop force 
busy without painting more frequently 
than is necessary was the reason most 
frequently given in such cases. Practi- 
cally, of course, these packers have 
found that it costs as much, or more, 
to have truck painting done in the plant 
shop as in outside shops. Several pack- 
ers during the year abandoned the prac- 
tice of having trucks painted at regular 
intervals or on a mileage basis; also of 
replacing trucks on a similar basis. It 
is becoming the more common practice 
to do repainting, overhauling and re- 
placing simply as conditions require. 

An increased number of packers and 
sausage manufacturers also took advan- 
tage of the services of the retreader to 
cut tire costs. Results with retreaded 
tires, delivery superintendents empha- 
size, will depend on the ability of the 
packer and sausage manufacturer to 
select a retreader with the ability and 
equipment to do a good retreading job. 

The value of refrigerated trucks in 
meat distribution service is firmly estab- 
lished. It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that any year will show any con- 
siderable increase in the percentage of 
these vehicles in service in packers’ and 
sausage manufacturers’ fleets. 


Refrigerating Methods 


Approximately 70 per cent of all 
trucks owned by packers and sausage 
manufacturers are insulated and re- 
frigerated and at least 75 per cent of 
all trucks used for delivering edible 
products are equipped to maintain safe 
temperatures, it is estimated. A survey 
made by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
last year showed that 68 per cent of 
all trucks in the meat industry were in- 
sulated and refrigerated. Number of 
insulated trucks distributing meat thus 
increased 2 per cent last year. 

Ice and salt have been used exten- 
sively for many years to refrigerate 
meat trucks and they continue to be the 
most commonly used refrigerants in this 
service. However, the percentage of 
meat trucks refrigerated with ice and 
salt has been decreasing slowly. This 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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TRENDS 


In MEAT PACKERS’ FLEETS 


trucks were required during 

1938 to distribute the output of 
American meat packing and sausage 
manufacturing plants. This was about 
the same number of vehicles required 
during 1937 and, of course, marked a 
very considerable increase over the 
number in service of meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plants three 
and five years ago. Additions to indi- 
vidual truck fleets, required to distribute 
products from the increased number of 
livestock to be marketed this year, will 
bring the industry’s total of motor ve- 
hicles to approximately 99,750 at the 
close of 1939, it is estimated—an in- 
crease of 4,750 vehicles, or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. 


Efficiency of the motor vehicle in meat 
distribution service during 1938, judged 
by tonnage of products transported and 
miles operated per truck, was the high- 
est it ever has been. A number of fac- 
tors contributed to this result—includ- 
ing better planned and supervised dis- 
tribution methods—but more particu- 
larly speedier and safer trucks, enabling 
higher average speeds to be maintained 
and more miles per day to be operated. 
This increase in truck reliability, speed 
and safety, together with the steady ex- 
tension of improved roads, has tempted 
packers to increase length of routes, 
necessitating larger average truck pay- 
load carrying capacities. 


A PPROXIMATELY 95,000 motor 


More Refrigerated Trucks 


Truck efficiency will continue to im- 
prove for some time to come, it is be- 
lieved, but the efficiency curve probably 
will rise less rapidly than during the 
past five years. Most packers and de- 
livery superintendents feel that truck 
speeds should not be increased further, 
at least until highways become safer. 
If this view is maintained, such increase 
as is made in delivery efficiency is very 
likely to come as the result of improve- 
ments in routing, packaging, packing, 
truck body design, extension of hard 
roads, etc. 

Percentage of insulated and refriger- 
ated trucks to total vehicles in use in 
meat distribution increased during 1938 
to approximately 70 per cent. About 
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68 per cent of all vehicles comprising 
packers’ and sausage manufacturers’ 
fleets in 1937 were insulated or refriger- 
ated. Meat truck refrigerating prac- 
tices are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue, 

The truck with a payload capacity of 
1 to 2 tons continues to lead in numbers 
in the meat packing industry, compris- 
ing about 50 per cent of total number 
of trucks in use. Trend seems to be 
very definitely toward the use of larger 
units within this class, made necessary, 
as previously mentioned, by the growing 
length of the average route. There was 
also an increase in the number of larger 
units—2- to 5-ton capacity—during the 
year. 


Trends in Fleet Sizes 


Eighty-eight firms selected at ran- 
dom, including packers and sausage 
manufacturers, were operating a total 
of 1,326 motor vehicles at the close of 
1938. Of these 182 had a capacity of 
1 ton or less, 916 had a capacity of 1 
to 2 tons and 228 were in the class with 
a capacity of 2 to 5 tons. 

Twenty of these 88 packers said they 
would increase their number of 1- to 2- 
ton trucks during 1939, while eight re- 
ported they would add to the number 
of 2- to 5-ton trucks in service. Only 
one packer said he would increase his 
number of trucks with a capacity of 1 
ton or less. 

Sixty of these packers and sausage 
manufacturers operated the same num- 
ber of trucks during 1938 as during the 
preceding year, 24 operated more and 
four operated fewer. Forty-four oper- 
ated the same number of trucks during 
1938 as during two years previously, 
40 operated more and four operated 
fewer. Thirty-two operated the same 
number of vehicles as 5 years previ- 
ously, 48 operated more and six operated 
fewer. Two of these 88 packers were 
not in business 5 years ago, and three 
had no records of number of vehicles 
they were operating at this earlier date. 


Use of Truck Lines 


Average annual mileage of the small 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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MEAT PLANT REFRIGERATION 
PROGRESS DURING 1938 


By ROGER SPRAGUE* 


ANY improvements in refriger- 
M ating and air conditioning prac- 

tices were made during 1938. 
It may be expected that further ad- 
vancements, all tending toward greater 
economy of opera- 
tion and mainten- 
ance, will be made 
during 1939. Early 
efforts to apply re- 
frigeration were 
crude, cumbersome 
and expensive in 
operation. H o w- 
ever, ingenuity has 
kept in step with 
the march of time. 
Today science and 
engineering have 
produced and ap- 
plied refrigerating 
equipment so that 
highly efficient re- 
sults are being obtained. 

High speed compressors with forced 
feed lubrication, capacity reduction 
valves or clearance pockets, V-belt or 
direct connected synchronous motor 
drives, booster compressors for low tem- 
perature loads and, in many instances, 
Diesel and gas engine driven machines 
are rapidly disclosing the costliness of 
slow moving, antiquated equipment. 

Multi-pass shell and tube condensers 
are replacing atmospheric and double 
pipe condensers, and providing econom- 
ical return on the investment required 
to install the more modern equipment. 
Many meat packing plants are sorely 
in need of non-condensible gas elimina- 
tors to lessen the ratio of compression 
cost as compared with power imput. 
Deep well pumping of condenser water 
plays an important part in economical 
operation. Automatic controls, to regu- 
late closely temperatures and room con- 
ditions, and the segregation of high and 
low temperature loads are recent de- 
velopments and all important. The 
need for the more general use of all 
new or proved practices and appliances 
to obtain high refrigerating efficiency 
and low operating costs is apparent. 


Brine Cooling Methods 


There is urgent need for improvement 
in present methods of brine cooling and 
distribution. If only this one feature of 
the packer’s refrigeration system is 
singled out for modernization during 
the current year, the savings made by 
the meat industry would be almost in- 
conceivably large. 

The practice of circulating a one- 
temperature brine throughout all de- 
partments of a meat packing plant and 
for all applications of refrigeration has 
given way to the use of brine spray 


*Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 
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cooling units of the gravity flow and the 
forced draft type in all rooms except 
the freezer. This newer method of ap- 
plying refrigeration has demonstrated 
its value in a reduction of shrinkage 
losses and improved “eye appeal” of 
product and has also greatly lessened 
operating costs. The new method has 
reduced bacterial activity through the 
medium of air conditioning and the pre- 
vention of condensation within the re- 
frigerated space, resulting in lower 
cooler maintenance expense. 

The modern brine system provides a 
flexible range of brine temperatures to 
satisfy every plant cooling requirement. 





There are still many opportunities 
for improvement in cooler operation. 
The practice of chilling out in a “hot 
drip” room and transferring the car- 
casses from there to a storage cooler is 
rapidly giving way to the use of a 
“shocking” tunnel or room in which 
the hot beef is received directly from 
the shrouders. This space is maintained 
at a temperature 10 to 12 degs. F. be- 
low the temperature of the storage 
cooler. The carcasses are subjected to 
this “shocking process” for at least one 
hour in order to “seal” outer surfaces 
and all cuts. 

The practice of “mauling” and care- 
lessly handling carcasses also needs to 
be corrected. Many a prime steer car- 
cass has been relegated to a lower price 
bracket because of unnecessary and 
eareless handling. Once a carcass has 
been spotted in the cooler it should not 
be moved or handled until it is to be 
shipped. Cooler space adequate to take 





GRAVITY FLOW BRINE UNITS 


These are the type of unit referred to by Mr. Sprague in the accompanying article. 
They are installed in the plant of the Cook Packing Co., Scottsbluff, Neb. 


For the packinghouse a two-tempera- 
ture brine system suffices in most in- 
stances. In this set-up a dual tempera- 
ture brine cooling tank or two separate 
tanks, each with its own evaporator or 
coils, controls and agitating system, is 
provided. 


Beef Chilling Practices 


The freezer compressor in many 
plants has sufficient reserve capacity to 
take care of the low temperature brine 
load, thanks to the application of unit 
coolers and their greater efficiency in 
comparison with pipe coils. The house 
compressor, therefore, can be relieved 
of much of the “penalty” load. Fre- 
quently, the saving in brine pumping 
costs is enough to amortize quickly the 
cost of this important improvement. 


care of trade demands should be pro- 
vided. Beef coolers are not merely 
places in which to reduce temperature 
of carcasses placed there. They are 
necessities and can be made to contrib- 
ute in an important way to profits. 
Hog chilling is an art. As such it 
should be given the thought and atten- 
tion its importance demands. In this 
connection it would be wise for every 
packer to investigate thoroughly all re- 
frigerating methods in use in the hog 
chill room and determine to his own 
satisfaction which type is not only most 
suitable for the purpose but which also 
accomplishes the work in the most effi- 
cient manner and at the lowest cost. 


Brine spray decks could be improved 
materially in design, particularly so as 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AIDS 
MEAT PLANT EFFICIENCY 


By OSCAR C. SCHMIDT* 


UITE a few new ideas were de- 
Q veloped in 1938. They included 

a long list of tools and machines 
to speed up operations, increase yields 
and cut costs in the 
meat packing and 
sausage manufac- 
turing plant. In 
this connection our 
company was quite 
active, a number of 
new “Boss” ideas 
being conceived 
and developed to a 
successful conclu- 
sion. 





Last year was 
generally consid- 
ered to be an “off” 
one for the meat packing industry—one 
in which conditions tended very decided- 
ly to sharpen packers’ and sausage 
manufacturers’ sense of values in equip- 
ment. In other words, buyers of ma- 
chinery were much more inclined than 
usual to scrutinize carefully machine 
performance, design and construction. 
However, our records do not show that 
industry purchases of our equipment 
were under the average of-more normal 
years. All things considered, “Boss” 
equipment of all kinds moved out of the 
plant wonderfully well. 


O. C. SCHMIDT 


New Machines and Tools 


We always have maintained an ex- 
perimental department to study pack- 
ers’ and sausage manufacturers’ equip- 
ment needs, and to develop new ideas 
and suggestions of merit. This was one 
of our busiest departments last year. 
Among the new items of equipment per- 
fected in our plant during the 1938 


*Vice President, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corp. 


period may be mentioned the following: 

1.—“Boss” close-coupled super feed 
grinder. 

2.—Miniature fat stripping machine 
for removing fat from small pieces of 
pig skin. 

3.—Bone shredder for reducing bones 
to the fineness of sawdust. 

4.—Bacon squaring press. 

5.—Flexible belt scraper for “Boss” 
dehairers. 

6.—New switch pattern equipment to 
insure interchangeability of parts. 

7.—Thermometer-equipped, V-shaped 
tripe scalder and cleaner. 

8.—Compact small stock hoist which 
requires only small space on the killing 
floor. 

9.—Fast feed store type meat grinder. 

Work on the development of addi- 
tional equipment for the meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing plant is 
under way. Results will be announced 
from time to time. 


Equipment Economies 


The need to maintain equipment in 
first class operating condition and to 
replace machines when they become ob- 
solete or unduly expensive to maintain 
at high operating efficiency has been 
stressed many times in articles in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. I would like to 
emphasize again the value to packers 
and sausage manufacturers of a con- 
structive attitude toward plant equip- 
ment. 


It is folly to believe that a machine 
which may have been an improvement 
over its predecessor, and which may 
have given the most efficient service in 
its day, will not eventually reach a 
point at which continuance of its opera- 
tion means expenditure of more money 
than is advisable for labor, power and 





maintenance. Every day new ideas are 
being created and improvements made. 
As these are available they deserve the 
careful study of all packers and sausage 
manufacturers to determine the savings 
they will make and the advantages of 
applying them in the plant. 

The packer works on a very close 
margin and must depend on a large 
volume of sales for an adequate return 
on his investment. It is of the utmost 
importance to him, therefore, to cut 
cost of production wherever possible. 


Value vs. Price 


Too often, when considering the pur- 
chase of a machine, an undue amount of 
attention is given to purchase price. 
Of greater importance are design and 
construction of the machine, strength, 
durability, efficiency, economy of opera- 
tion and its ability to cut operating 
costs or increase production. Placing 
emphasis on these characteristics of a 
machine—rather than on first cost— 
will enable the packer and sausage man- 
ufacturer to secure results sufficiently 
worth while to compensate in large 
measure for any increase in first cost 
of well-designed and well-constructed 
equipment. 

What 1939 has in store for packers 
and equipment manufacturers is any- 
one’s guess at this time. If the situation 
in the equipment field can be gauged 
accurately by orders to date, then busi- 
ness will be better than it was during 
1938. If the meat industry increases its 
output—which seems likely at this time 
—it is reasonable to expect that the de- 
mand for equipment will keep pace. 


A PLACE FOR SHOVELS 


Three-legged stands about 5 ft. high, 
constructed of welded pipe and contain- 
ing two arms near the top, are utilized 
in the sausage department of the Tobin 
Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia., to hold 
shovels when they are not in use. The 
device occupies but small floor space, 
and in addition to being handy and con- 
venient aids in encouraging good house- 
keeping in the grinding cooler. 





EFFICIENT SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT PAYS BIG 


DIVIDENDS 


Placing emphasis on design and construction rather than on first cost enables the packer to save on equipment depreciation and main- 
tenance and secure greater production per worker. This is a corner in the sausage manufacturing room of R. L. Zeigler, Bessemer, 


Ala. Note c 
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NEW IDEA IN COIL DESIGN 
SPEEDS UP HEAT TRANSFER 


By CARL F. SCHLOEMANN* 


opments in equipment and methods 
which might be touched on in re- 
viewing the progress made in the meat 
packing industry during 1938. How- 
- ever, inasmuch as 
a detailed review 
of all of these is ob- 
viously impossible, 
I think it might be 
constructive to con- 
sider only one—a 
refrigeration devel- 
opment which 
seems destined to 
have a marked in- 
fluence on meat 
plant refrigerating 
practices. 
Practically all 
improvements in 
refrigerating tech- 
nique in recent 
years have dealt with the “high side” of 
the system. High speed compressors 
have replaced slow moving machinery. 
Efficient shell and tube type and evap- 
orating condensers have superseded 
double pipe and atmospheric equipment. 


Toomen are many interesting devel- 





C. F. SCHLOE- 
MANN 


Heat Transfer Increased 


This new method of refrigerant appli- 
cation to which I am referring may be 
explained best by using the brine cooler 
as an example. Years ago brine coolers 
were equipped with direct expansion 
ammonia coils. The next step was the 
so-called “flooded system.” In this ar- 


*Architect and Engineer. 


rangement the refrigerating coil was 
filled with liquid ammonia. Boiling or 
evaporation of the liquid took place 
in this submerged coil. This arrange- 
ment provided better heat transfer than 
the direct expansion coil could provide. 


While this was a step in the right 
direction, difficulties were encountered 
due to the unequal action of the coil. 
The heat transfer was by no means 
uniform over the entire surface. Large 
gas pockets formed, insulating the in- 
ner surface of the coil from the cold 
liquid refrigerant. The new patented 
method does away with this difficulty. 
The coils are not flooded with the re- 
frigerant. Instead, the liquid refriger- 
ant is sprayed on the inside surface of 
the coil to form a thin continuous sheet 
of liquid. The center space of the coil 
is free of liquid and contains the gas 
formed by evaporation. This gas is kept 
at the desired suction pressure to con- 
trol the temperature. 


Coil Advantages Cited 


By this means a uniformly high heat 
transfer value of the coil surface is 
maintained. At the same time, a high 
degree of accuracy in temperature con- 
trol is assured. The gas bubbles of the 
boiling liquid are kept at microscopic 
size and are immediately washed off 
the pipe and into the open space in the 
center of the coils. 

The gas is returned to the compressor 
and condensed in the usual manner. The 
liquid refrigerant, which remains after 
evaporation has taken place, is collected 
and is returned as liquid into the cycle. 


Among the advantages claimed for 
this system is that, due to better heat 
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NEW PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO UNIT COOLER 


Increased refrigerating efficiency is obtained, it is claimed, by spraying the refrigerant 
on the inside surfaces of the coil in order to form a thin, continuous sheet of liquid 
in contact with all the coil surface. 
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transfer, less coil surface is required. 
This means less cost and smaller cooling 
space; also, that less refrigerant needs 
to be circulated. Brine coolers and air 
conditioning units have been equipped 
with this new development. Due to 
close control of temperature, defrosting 
of the coil in air conditioning units is a 
simple matter. There is no question but 
that this method deserves serious con- 
sideration for all replacements and new 
installations. 

From all indications the meat packing 
and allied industries have a busy year 
ahead, with many possibilities for 
equally interesting developments in our 
various problems. 


HEAT IN STEAM 


In a discussion in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of the heat in steam used 
for sterilizing, the statement was made 
that the hand can be held comparatively 
close to the hose nozzle without discom- 
fort. This is true because steam cools 
rapidly under such conditions. 

This truth reminds one of errors that 
are made repeatedly in engineering and 
other publications showing jets of steam 


ATCCORRECT 
al INCORRECT 
<_ o/ 





STEAM FROM A NOZZLE 


It does not issue in a straight line as so 
often pictured, but starts to expand as soon 
as the lower pressure is reached. 


issuing out of nozzles in a perfectly 
straight line without any expansion. 
Such illustrations give a false concep- 
tion of physical properties of steam. 


When steam passes through any open- 
ing from a higher pressure into a lower 
pressure, it immediately begins to ex- 
pand as soon as the lower pressure is 
reached. The volume increases rapidly, 
in accordance with well known laws. As 
a result, the correct formation of the 
jet is more like that shown by the dotted 
lines in the accompanying sketch. It is 
not straight as shown in solid lines and 
as so commonly pictured. 


Cold water under pressure from an 
opening issues from that opening in an 
almost straight line. But even water 
is not straight—it bends downward 
slightly due to gravity, and there is no 
expansion whatever and no enlargement 
as pictured here. 


If it is a blowoff valve, and if the 
water is hot, steam will be generated 
by the heat in the water as soon as it 
exits through the opening and a curved 
volume results, just as though the steam 
emitted contained no water whatever. 
This is in strict accordance with the 
expansion laws for the amount of steam 
that would be generated by the heat 
contained in the water. 
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OFFSETTING GROWING COSTS 
IN SAUSAGE PRODUCTION 


By R. C. SMITH* 


STUDY of annual financial 
A statements published in THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER shows 
that net earnings of the sausage indus- 
try, by and large during 1938, were in- 
fluenced on the 
downward side 
largely by in- 
creased wage costs, 
taxes and a general 
increase in ex- 
penses of doing 
business. Notwith- 
standing, sausage 
manufacturers 
have shown re- 
markable resource- 
fulness, compared 
to business in gen- 
eral, in overcoming 
the handicaps 
placed upon them. 

Among impor- 
tant activities that, without question, 
demonstrate a new trend of thought and 
which, in our opinion, will have an even 
more important bearing on the future 
growth and prosperity of the industry, 
is the increase in advertising directed 
to consumer as well as retailer. This is 
tending to make the great American 
public conscious of sausage as a whole- 
some, nutritious food product. 

More thought has been given to mer- 
chandising sausage by modern methods. 
Cleverly designed packages have made 
sausage products more inviting. Pre- 
mium packages have tempted the more 
conservative housewife to buy and give 
sausage a try, perhaps for the first time. 
Finding the product delicious and ap- 
pealing to the entire family, a new cus- 
tomer for the industry has been made, 
who by word of mouth influences friends 
who likewise may never have known the 
appeal of good sausage. Thus, better 
merchandising, coupled with better 
quality of products, cannot fail to affect 
total volume of the industry beneficially 
and profitably. 


R. C. SMITH 


Production and Distribution 


Many established, progressive firms 
built new plants during the year to 
improve production facilities and at the 
same time, thinking in terms of the fu- 
ture, opened new points of distribution 
to handle products more economically. 

In practically every case, when a new 
plant was officially opened, the public 
was invited to attend so that they could 
see under what ideal, sanitary, light and 
airy conditions products are processed 
and the modern sanitary machinery 
used in the processing. This also dem- 
onstrates a farsighted policy that has 
made haphazard customers friends and 
outspoken boosters for the firm. Now 


*President, John E. Smith Sons Co. 


many plants have regular visitors’ 
days. 

It has been most gratifying, and en- 
tirely in keeping with this progressive- 
ness, that many sausage manufacturers 
have replaced obsolete or semi-obsolete 
sausage machinery to aid in offsetting 
and licking this problem of increased 
wage cost and shorter work hours. 


New Production Equipment 


New “Buffalo” sausage machines 
were developed in 1938 which increase 
operating efficiency and plant produc- 
tion, improve and control the quality of 
the finished products and reduce main- 
tenance costs. Sausage manufacturers 
have been quick to take advantage of 
the profit possibilities offered by these 
many improvements. The “Buffalo” 
self-emptying silent cutter, brought out 
as an entirely new type of self-emptying 
machine in 1933, now has over 500 users. 
It was completely redesigned late in 
1938. 

Through the efficient, practical empty- 
ing device is essentially the same, 
changes in design have greatly in- 
creased its general efficiency. A new 
size, the 800-lb. capacity No. 70-B, was 
added to the line. It cuts meat finer, 
turning out a smooth, uniform emulsion 
in shorter time and with less power than 
formerly required. Structurally the new 
cutter is lower, and thus easier to work 
with. The emptying device, illustrating 
the trend toward utmost efficiency, is 


air operated, which further relieves the 
operator from fatigue and increases 
output. 

Streamlining of airplanes and auto- 
mobiles has shown its effects in the 
modern design of equipment for all in- 
dustries. The result has been the de- 
velopment of machines that are neater 
in appearance, more compact, require 
less floor space and are easier to clean 
and maintain in sanitary condition. 


Grinders and Mixers 


With this trend in mind, as well as 
the desire for increased efficiency, the 
new No. 78-B “Buffalo” Grinder was in- 
troduced in the latter months of 1938. 
Streamlined in appearance, it is neat 
and easy to keep clean. Production ca- 
pacity of the machine is limited only 
to speed with which two men can pitch 
large pieces of meat into hopper. 

It cuts the meat efficiently and cleanly. 
There is no heating or mashing and 
consequently breaking down of protein 
value. The helical cut gear reduction 
drive unit, an integral part of frame of 
grinder, permitting the use of any 
standard motor, runs in a sealed oil 
bath. The splash lubrication system 
thoroughly oils all bearings, including 
the oversize thrust bearing placed be- 
hind feed screw. Its operation is smooth 
and absolutely quiet. Maintenance time 
and expense are practically negligible 
due to the one point transparent oiler, 
which is a constant visual check on the 
lubricating system. Oil has to be 
changed about once every 4 to 6 months. 

The “Buffalo” vacuum mixer was de- 
signed two years ago for the canning 
department in the plant of a large re- 
search-minded packer. After experi- 
menting with it on canned sausage prod- 

(Continued on page 61.) 





UTILIZING MODERN EQUIPMENT TO CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


Replacing outmoded, inefficient equipment with up-to-date large capacity 

machines offers an opportunity to offset increasing production costs. The 

new 800-Ib. silent cutter shown at left replaced two smaller machines and has 
made a material reduction in processing time and labor cost. 
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USE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT 


IN THE MEAT PACKING PLANT 


By CHAS. H. DODGE* 


to the meat packer and sausage 

manufacturer than information on 
machines, equipment and methods for 
increasing processing and manufac- 
turing efficiencies, 
cutting costs and 
improving quality 
of products. 

The many new 
and improved ma- 
chines for use in 
the meat packing 
and sausage manu- 
facturing plant 
placed on the mar- 
ket during 1938 
were _ important 
from_ production 
cost and product 
quality standpoints. 
All equipment man- 
ufacturers were ap- 
parently busy with efforts to bring bet- 
ter efficiency into meat packing and 
their results were quite outstanding 
from industry application and cost cut- 
ting angles. 

Our company has been engaged dur- 
ing the past year in developing several 
new machines to improve packinghouse 
processing methods and has been kept 
busy putting its new plant, containing 
over 105,000 sq. ft. of floor space, into 
shape, to secure the most efficient and 
economical handling of orders. The 
efforts required in this latter activity 
will be appreciated when it is considered 
that this plant is the largest in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of packinghouse equipment. 


Fi subjects are of greater interest 





CHAS. H. DODGE 


Strainer for Sausage Meat 


Further development of the Roto-Cut 
meat processing machine, in which are 
combined the operations of grinding, 
mixing and cutting, occupied a good 
deal of our time. A smaller machine, 
having a capacity of 100 lbs. of finished 
product, has been designed and will be 
ready to place on the market soon. 

One of the most interesting of our 
developments—this is the first an- 
nouncement of it—is a straining or sift- 
ing device for removing gristle, bones, 
casing ends, and other foreign matter 
from sausage meat. In one test made 
to determine the effectiveness of this 
device, every bit of unwanted material, 
even including a metal staple, was re- 
moved from the test sample of meat 
without any loss of edible material. 
This device, we feel, will be an im- 
portant aid in improving sausage 
quality. It will also be the first prac- 
tical device to guard against law suit 
personal injury rackets perpetrated 
against sausage manufacturers. 





*President, the Globe Co 
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Another of our contributions to the 
industry is a depilating device whereby 
the hogs are coated with the adhesive 
material without leaving the rail. The 
inherent and practical advantages of 
handling hogs in this manner will appeal 
to many packinghouse operating men, 
we believe. 


Bacon Forming Machine 


During the development of this 
depilating device in our own factory 
and in the plant of the Drovers Packing 
Co. of Chicago, a new depilating com- 
pound was also worked out. This has a 
low melting point—so low, in fact, that 
it does not burn hog skins or make them 
unsuitable for tanning or for gelatin 
manufacture. This new depilating 


compound should enable packers to get 
the full value from hog skins. A fire in 
the plant of the Drovers Packing Co., 
in which our equipment was indirectly 
involved, cut short our experimental 
work on this depilating compound, but 
not before all difficulties were overcome. 


A large capacity proportional tamale 
stuffing machine, introduced by us early 
in the year, was further perfected. This 
machine makes it possible to obtain any 
desired proportion of meat to mush in 
the production of tamales by simple ad- 
justments of a regulating valve. The 
equipment is the first automatic ma- 
chine offered to the packer for this pur- 
pose. 

An automatic bacon forming press of 
the continuous type is another piece of 
equipment which has been receiving the 
attention of our engineering depart- 
ment. With the increased revenue to be 
derived from the sale of sliced bacon 
and the utilization of all sizes of bellies 
to produce a more uniform product, a 
machine of this type should show 
definite advantages. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURING 


By C. W. DIECKMANN* 


E ARE well on our way into a 
Wi year. We all hope it will 

be a more prosperous one than 
1938. If prosperity is still way down the 
street instead of just around the corner, 
I think we may ex- 
pect that it will 
catch up with us 
eventually. This 
may be sooner than 
we anticipate, and 
I think it behooves 
all of us to have 
our plants and 
affairs in shape to 
take full advan- 
tage of the situa- 
tion when that 
happy day arrives. 

I have been ac- 
tively connected 
with the meat pack- 
ing industry for 
over 50 years. Dur- 
ing this time I have seen ups and downs 
—difficult times as well as highly pros- 
perous periods—and I have learned 
that it seldom is worth while to become 
unduly depressed about the one or wildly 
enthusiastic about the other. After all, 
if we give to our work the best that is 
in us and keep a level head under all 
conditions, we are quite likely to aver- 
age up pretty well and to prosper in 
the measure we deserve. 

Many wonderful changes have taken 
place since my advent into meat pack- 
ing. During this period our attitude 
toward cleanliness and sanitation has 
undergone a decided change and mod- 





THE OLD TIMER 


*President, Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co. 


The 


ern concrete, brick, steel and tile build~- 
ings have replaced the former more or 
less crude structures in which much of 
the work was done. Working hours 
have been shortened from 12 or 14 per 
day to 8, and modern, high speed, effi- 
cient equipment has replaced crude, 
slow, cumbersome poorly designed and 
constructed machines. 

The improvements in equipment and 
methods which have come into meat 
packing in the last half-century have 
been so numerous, important and far 
reaching that even to enumerate them 
would constitute an enormous task. 
Accordingly, what I have to say on 
these subjects will be confined to one 
branch of the industry—sausage manu- 
facturing. 


Sausage manufacture is one of the 
packing industry’s main sources of cash 
profit. In the 80’s approximately a 
dozen sausages and ready-to-eat prod- 
ucts were being manufactured. Today 
literally hundreds of such products are 
on the market. 


Development of Equipment 

Fifty years ago most processing oper- 
ations were performed by hand. Such 
equipment as was available was crude, 
slow and of relatively small capacity, 
and was manufactured by a few firms. 
Today well designed and constructed 
equipment, efficient and economical to 
operate and producing high quality 
products at a rate that was undreamed 
of previously is manufactured by a 
number of companies. 

My special interest during all of 
these years has had to do principally 
with grinders—machines that were in- 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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PROCESSED MEAT PRODUCTS 
HOLD POPULARITY IN 1938 


ROCESSED meat products held 

firmly the esteem of the buying pub- 

lic during 1938, as shown in sta- 
tistics on production of sliced bacon, 
sausage, meat loaves and canned meats 
in federally inspected plants. There 
were insignificant decreases in output 
of some of these products last year, 
attributed to somewhat smaller supplies 
of manufacturing beef than in recent 
years. 


Sliced Bacon Popular 


In spite of continued relatively light 
hog slaughter in 1938, more than a 
quarter of a billion pounds of bacon was 
sliced, which was 21,000,000 lbs. more 
than the volume sliced in 1937. 

For the calendar years 1938 and 1937, 
the quantity of bacon sliced monthly in 
federally inspected plants was as fol- 
lows: 

1938. 1937. 
Ibs Ibs. 


ge Te 17,271,741 16,822,584 


February .... - 16,390,822 15,023,966 
March ....... ; - 18,604,313 17,550,153 
BOE oc sececvass -»» 19,028,679 17,726,075 
MN waaewrewemses.< .. 20,632,082 19,134,012 
. Pee ere 20,019,361 
Be -keeses eas 21,601,392 20,918,499 
August ....... 23,058,673 19,869,006 
September ... 22,951,296 20,428,301 
October ..... 21,006,067 17,867,419 
November .. . 19,967,669 16,800,154 
December .. .. 18,607,520 17,381,833 

eee .. .240,464,745 219,541,363 


Bacon sliced in the packer fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1938, totaled 236,071,- 
543 Ibs. In the 1937 fiscal year the total 
sliced was 218,399,136 lbs. It is 
estimated that 95 per cent of sliced 
bacon comes from federally inspected 
plants. 


Good Sausage Year 


Sausage produced under federal in- 
spection during the calendar years 1938 
and 1937 was as follows: 

1938. 1937. 
Ibs. lbs. 


, are 57,433,989 62,622,800 





February ........ é 52,112,898 56,700,566 
MEY wis'dwess nes : 58,535,167 64,932,229 
April ... aivaenetes 57,578,590 67,779,245 
De 4063450 63,918,896 68,102,970 
IR een 68,164,386 71,659,920 
re iacire ... 66,665,384 71,134,295 
August . ‘ v000066.0 See 67,268,635 
September . 69,268,094 68,310,669 
October . 69,903,509 66,436,784 
November . 66,612,075 61,140,435 
December . 59,452,050 54,976,367 

Dotal ccccccccscececs 762,427,846 781,064,915 


During the 1938 packer fiscal year 
production of sausage under federal in- 
spection totaled 752,480,523 lbs. com- 
pared with 800,363,813 lbs. in the fiscal 
year 1937. The larger production in 
the latter period is accounted for by the 
plentiful supply of beef available for 
manufacturing purposes. 


It is estimated that approximately 60 





More Meat Produced 
And Consumed in 1938 


Estimated per capita consumption of 
meat and lard in the United States in 
1938 showed an increase of nearly 5 lbs. 
of meat and 1 lb. of lard over that of 
1937. Consumption of each kind of 
meat and of lard per person of both 
federally inspected and other product 
was as follows: 








1938. 1937. 

Ibs. Ibs. 

ER a eer eee 53.4 54.3 
Veal . eeea . — 7.6 8.4 
Lamb piecbbetareiese outers palsies are 7.0 6.6 
EE Sevens eevee tana .2 55.1 
re ee ee 128.2 124.4 
TOD vcans eee eee | 10.5 
Total meat and lard........ 139.7 134.9 


Total production of meat and lard in 
the United States during each of the 
two calendar years is estimated as fol- 
lows: 








1938. 1937. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Beef .............+. 6,825,000,000 6,759,000,000 
Ford. ...» : 990,000,000 = 1,081,000,000 
Lamb . -...+ 905,000,000 846,000,000 
Pork . sseseeseeee 7,925,000,000  6,886,000,000 
Total meat.. . .16,645,000,000 15,572,000,000 
Lard . eseeeeeeese 1,780,000,000  1,434,000,000 
Total meat and 
 errerer ..«.18,425,000,000 17,006,000,000 





per cent of total sausage production 
comes from houses operating under fed- 
eral inspection. 


Canned Meats In 1938 


Production under federal inspection 
of canned meat and meat food products 
during 1938 was slightly less than in 
1937. Output of canned pork was some 
12,000,000 lbs. greater but canned beef 
production was less. Throughout the 
year, beef for manufacturing purposes 
was less plentiful than in 1937 and in 
years immediately preceding. 

Beef, pork, sausage, soup with a meat 
base and other meat products canned 
monthly under federal inspection in 
1938 and 1937 were as follows: 





1938. 1937. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
PED oc ccccccccensee 60,085,337 59,924,392 
NEE sc o0weceeadsias 56,108,670 48,907,406 
ee me 64,680,530 
BE ans c06sdaeneeownwe 44,303,782 56,371,212 
BE saw sNews elewanwe 28,460,276 37,216,453 
ME ban iceneuwaseu eae 30,536,315 34,415,448 
DD: wat tensansednaenes 29,641,568 30,169,708 
pS OT PET 30,046,255 26,250,083 
INO «i cccucctaces 26,936,998 21,283,058 
WORE iid cctausccevas 46,726,727 89,514,447 
VOM ccc cwccesecs 48,752,624 52,530,356 
OI © iivivnsecnnduay 53,616,415 59,686,274 
512,896,412 530,949,367 


Bulk of canned meats and meat food 
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products are prepared in plants which 
operate under federal inspection. 


Loaf Production Dips 


Production of meat loaves, head 
cheese, chili and jellied products in 
federally inspected houses during 1938 
was somewhat less than in 1987, ac- 
counted for partially by the smaller 
volume of beef available for manufac- 
turing purposes. Production in each 
month of 1938 compared with the like 
period of the previous year was as fol- 
lows: 





1938. 1937. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
January ..... 7,809,043 8,687,000 
February ..... ..+. 6,579,673 7,285,000 
EY BA acisocandutawe 7,129,267 7,705,958 
BE ehaae:tn 2 :0i0s eas .. 6,897,032 8,420,894 
BD ticakicarannaasaSebe 8,178,376 8,248,881 
BN eb. vy063s5ennunents 8,853,533 9,010,611 
es ee. 7,881,731 8,823,321 
OS eer eee 8,572,719 8,129,917 
September ............. 9,204,165 9,421,282 
CE Gis aenscceameces 10,479,526 10,548,692 
November 9,357,118 9,614,703 
re 8,082,194 8,120,229 
99,164,377 104,016,488 


Volume of products of this type 
manufactured in plants having intra- 
state distribution only is known to be 
large but is not included above. 


PACKER ALLIED LINES 


More and more packers are handling 
butter, eggs, cheese and poultry as a 
supplement to their line of meats. 
These products are sold by most retail- 
ers and packers who have cooler and 
other facilities desirable for proper 
handling. 


Some idea of the volume of poultry 
and eggs moving into consumption 
through all distribution channels can 
be obtained from figures on receipts of 
eggs and poultry at New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Boston during 
1938. Receipts of eggs were: 


Cases. 
ied aire ta oan waurnwannee amnneate 12,702,335 
DIG sis hein v:n.000 0 geese seeewsneeuveseeee 13,537,369 


Receipts of dressed poultry at these 
four markets totaled: 


Ibs. 
I a vases .0sccvs dx 0d salve seamloweae ewan ane 
EE eer ee 


Creamery butter production in the 
United States was 10 per cent larger 
in 1938 than in 1937. Production was 
as follows: 


Ibs. 
GN aed sich aecenessacesenaensaeeeee 1,788,268,000 
EN ee 1,623,971,000 


Cheese production in the United 
States during 1938 was nearly 10 per 
cent larger than in 1937, as shown by 
the following figures: 


Ibs. 
BD hob icsucs.ocinepanedemeneecuen ean 713,462,000 
DEED scceweccrcecienesoueeesieweuveovave 648,997,000 





See Page 36 for Meat Exports 
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Packers Will Get 
More Hogs in 1939 


LAUGHTER supplies of hogs in the 

1938-39 marketing year, which be- 
gan October 1, 1938, will be materially 
larger than in 1937-38, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics stated 
in its “Hog Outlook for 1939.” Slaugh- 
ter during the current year will be 
larger than in any year since 1933-34, 
but will be approximately 15 per cent 
smaller than the average of the 10 
years prior to the 1934 drought. “Aver- 
age weights of hogs marketed will con- 
tinue relatively “heavy,” the report 
stated. 

Prospects are that 1939-40 inspected 
hog slaughter will be the largest since 
1932-33 and about 35 per cent larger 
than the 1937-38 federally inspected 
slaughter, if present trends in hog pro- 
duction continue, 

Combined spring and fall pig crops in 
the United States in 1938 and in earlier 
years are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as follows: 


Total Pigs. 
BE eitsteretcoccenssesouneee 71,088,000 
BD i <Wsoeheredcceséceneenes 61,907,000 
ME chotibbctenvesetseresuaen 64,917,000 
El dcdevoneuetseanevezasuens 55,086,000 
BED oceekdesecccoecccesovesss 56,766,000 
er ee ere 84,200,000 
BPE Din cvvvecconeesesees 80,032,000 


Following is the percentage of each 
pig crop processed under federal in- 
spection in the United States as a whole 
and in the Corn Belt, where the largest 
proportion of the hogs are produced. 
These figures are up to and including 
1937. 


United States. Corn Belt. 

Pct. Pet. 
SOSOED ccccssvencves 55.9 83.4 
BONO cvenctcvccve 2.6 76.8 
BOPP Ee cvocicescres 56.3 81.4 
Peres 54.0 75.8 
BOE cvveeceveuce 59.8 79.0 
1928-29-1932-33 av... 57.9 75.8 


It is apparent from the above that a 
much larger percentage of pigs pro- 
duced in the Corn Belt pass through 
federally inspected houses than in other 
parts of the country. In estimating the 
portion of the total crop processed un- 
der federal inspection throughout the 
country it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the losses of pigs that may be 
sustained before the animals reach mar- 
ket age. Percentage would indicate not 
over 65 per cent of hog slaughter is 
under federal inspection. 

Combined spring and fall pig crops 
for the various sections of the country 
in 1938 and preceding years were as 
follows: 


Corn Belt. N. Atlantic. 

1938 .......... 47,959,000 1,673,000 
1987 .......... 41,441,000 1,615,000 
1936... -.+» 44,457,000 1,511,000 
| ee 38,088,000 1,270,000 
 ccuceucs . 40,470,000 1,158,000 
BM savicceese 63,692,000 1,366,000 
1929-83 ..... 61,187,000 1,378,000 
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Iowa is the largest hog producing 
state not only in the Corn Belt but in 
the country. Nebraska is normally a 
large producer, and although the crop 
has been seriously reduced since the 
drought years of 1934 and 1936, mate- 
rial increases have been shown in recent 
pig crops. 

Government estimates of sows to far- 
row in the spring of 1939 show the fol- 
lowing percentage increases by geo- 
graphical sections over the number of 
sows farrowing in the spring of 1938: 


Per Cent. 
Binat Werth Camteel...occccescceccceces 18 
Wert Tete GOMtGs.... oc ccccccccesaee 23 
PE CEE Sie bo0.5eccv ener eesoece 12 
ED sv srwccnneecensseceuces 13 
I ED Sic i-ce'esneseawinwccceees 26 
MID caeceucscacndésbeccasesaneee 16 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics points out that if feed crop 
production this year is near average, 
“it is not unlikely that the combined 
spring and fall pig crops of 1939 will 
reach or exceed 80,000,000 head. Spring 
pigs will begin coming to market prob- 
ably not earlier than August while the 
1939 fall pig crop will not be marketed 
until some time during the first half of 
1940. 


FED CATTLE OUTLOOK 


Approximately 7 per cent more cattle 
were on feed on January 1, 1939, in the 
11 Corn Belt states than at the same 
time a year earlier, the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics pointed out 
in its January 1 cattle outlook. There 
were increases in all Corn Belt states 
except Michigan. Largest relative in- 
creases were in Western Corn Belt 
states, where cattle feeding had been 
greatly reduced during drought years. 

Numbers of cattle on feed in the 
Eastern Corn Belt this year is the larg- 
est in many years but the number in 
the Western Corn Belt is still below the 
number fed in most years before 1934. 

Estimated number of cattle on feed 
on January 1, 1939, as a percentage of 
the number on feed on January 1, 1938, 
for the different Corn Belt states was as 
follows: 





Percent. 

Mien ddesndcncahecete it eidanweswaeuseeecaniot 103 
PEE. oko vc cccecvetccccvecvcccecscceaceces 100 
PS 860066000 db. 6nd cette wee eewencaueee 100 
DI itshetuvbeeueu beNaNen Rete ehketeeeunereees 108 
ER eivietereséntecbss inter srescetnennteawnn’ 108 
SI (dd 5- edu bie huwe-wulie-op-sueh Sen ae eu ee siete 112 
SDD: 4:45:06. 9:0:6:0's a 6956: 6 ¥en sie. Sates a eeenaeeeeens 90 
TEIN ao Dard a ie ohare neers adler amas ear ire 115 
NED ch ite:d0.b:05-8 e700 quart wace-eemme keene splacan 105 
PS At 2d 09 ee bc aati peneVeealbencdeeneunian 108 
SE <a -aeeudomsan oe eeiuns uae ences ebeka wees 120 
8. Atlantic. 8S. Central. Western. 
6,590,000 12,061,000 2,805,000 
5,925,000 10,206,000 2,720,000 
5,642,000 10,595,000 2,712,000 
4,943,000 8,779,000 2,006,000 
4,570,000 8,510,000 2,058,000 
5,256,000 10,993,000 2,893,000 
4,941,000 9,349,000 8,177,000 
The 


Livestock Supply Outlook for 1939 


Fewer But Heavier 
Cattle During 1939 


OME reduction in slaughter of cattle 

and calves is expected in 1939, but 
will probably be mostly in breeding 
stock, while average weights are ex- 
pected to be heavier, according to a 
recent forecast by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Important factors in the 
outlook for beef cattle in 1939, as seen 
by the department, are: 

Slaughter of cattle and calves in 1939 
is expected to be smaller than in 1938. 
Reduction in cattle slaughter will be 
mostly in breeding stock, with steer 
slaughter showing little change. Because 
of abundant supplies and low prices of 
feed, average weights of cattle slaugh- 
tered are expected to be heavier than in 
1938, but total beef supplies probably 
will be somewhat smaller. 


With increased cattle feeding, the 
number of grain-fed cattle marketed in 
1939 is expected to be larger than a 
year earlier. In view of relatively large 
proportion of heavy cattle on feed, sea- 
sonal increase in marketings of fed 
eattle during the next four or five 
months may be fairly large. As indi- 
cated by reports from feeders about 
January 1, the proportion of marketings 
of fed cattle after March probably will 
be larger than usual. Increase in spring 
marketings may be above 1938. 


Decrease In Lower Grades 


Marketings of the lower grades of 
slaughter cattle, including cows, prob- 
ably will decrease seasonally in the next 
few months, and, as in the past several 
months, are expected to continue much 
smaller than during the same months 
of 1938. 


The total number of cattle on farms 
at the beginning of this year apparently 
was slightly larger than a year earlier. 
Barring recurrence of severe droughts, 
numbers are expected to increase for 
several years. Expansion in numbers 
will be accomplished chiefly by with- 
holding cows, heifers and heifer calves 
from slaughter. 

Consumer demand for meats in 1939 
is expected to be stronger than in 1938, 
reflecting increased industrial activity 
and consumer buying power. Improve- 
ment in consumer demand and reduction 
in total cattle slaughter will be price 
strengthening factors this year. 


Consumer demand for meats has 
strengthened considerably since mid- 
summer last year. Industrial activity 
and consumer incomes are at higher 
levels than a year ago. It is probable 
that demand for meats will be well 
maintained during the first half of 1939, 
with some further improvement not un- 
likely. This situation is in marked con- 
trast to that in the first half of 1938, 
when there was a pronounced tendency 
for demand to weaken. 

See page 52 for more livestock. 
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Number,Costand 
Yield 1938 Kill Federally Inspected Slaughter By Months 
1e€ of 1 Livestock slaughter under federal inspection by months during 1938 was 
‘ 2 
reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 
EDERALLY inspected slaughter of Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
hogs in 1938 was considerably greater IE sic5ccsonrcananidiensvaedutes 829,802 420,096 4,200,988 1,552,017 
than in 1937, while kill of cattle and EE SEER RNG Tai ne ot 716,147 898,116 2,833,046 1,423,533 
calves was smaller; livestock was mar- Ning oxone<siicab boc ge end kas 809,257 505,619 2,610,231 1,427,623 
keted at heavier weights, showing effect EE Udioun <4uchaenoesbeld-eneerenseteas 748,6 502,682 2,462,091 1,424,933 
. ° 779 9 ” 
of more plentiful feed supplies, and EEE eee Or Ore 772,331 499,675 2,584,725 1,550,041 
etane cut ger onk. wen aader WRN oa coe scales eshace sors e aes monaear 815,786 475,242 2,538,468 1,485,886 
, . , SAE SOR eats MON vert tee gers ee! 820,081 436,265 2,258,530 1,461,255 
Number of animals slaughtered under MIN wien cu ctanan.cocmuceacvoaseaniaecn 847,897 457,076 2,466,949 1,603,398 
federal inspection during 1938 and 1937 PND” Ssienasseg seaew sens eu vaeeuants 916,626 452,654 2,671,296 1,693,906 
and the average number processed in ee dig cia a eae abe aid pasted pr pegonn ae 
. QVEMDEP .ccccscccccccccsesesccsceseces 505, - ’ , , 
the five years preceding 1938 were as MINERS 6 icy cit nino cones ooeac kaha 757,557 417,193 4,346,079 1,847,422 
follows: 
= TOTAL BY YEARS 
1938 1937 5-yr. av. ahr < 
weitien ‘enti eadie NORR 25 /on cas ead coeoxmuaitemeOounwer es 9,776,027 5,491,585 86,186,410 18,060,186 
rn in ON SNe CCN 2 10,069,550 6,281,888 81,642,140 17,270,140 
DALE osoeeees 9,776,000 10,070,000 9,861,000 UR ae een eee arene nao 10,971,595 6,069,551 36,054,968 17,215,811 
Calves ........ 5,492,000 6,281,000 —_—5,808,000 
AME cccsnooss 36,186,000 31,642,000 36,971,000 
BD oseveenus 18,060,000 17,270,000 17,108,000 
Average live weights of animals RECORD LAMB PRODUCTION ing states was about 5 per cent smaller 


slaughtered in these three periods were 


Lamb production in 1988 was the 


than in 1987, both in the Corn Belt and 


as follows: the West. Number on feed in Eastern 
' largest on record in this country. Ss 
yn rn ii ‘be. Weather and feed conditions as gener- oon ag abi — ne tae ae 
” ally favorable as those of last spring ‘ “taped alte 
Moca ccace oe 921.01 898.84 921.58 were feeding fewer, but Illinois and 
GENE scncscccccces 188.73 189.46 187.52 are very unusual, the Department of Wisconsin showed small increases. In 
asco aacacses 233.21 225.61 296.19 Agriculture points out, and it is pos- the Western Corn Belt, Missouri and 
NE coo aes 84.95 84.66 83.65 sible that the 1938 lamb crop may not ? 


Average cost of each class of meat 
animals to packers during each period 
was as follows: 


be equalled for several years, even 
though the number of sheep on farms 
and ranges increases. 


Trend in sheep population for the 


Kansas were feeding more, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska fewer, with no 
change in Iowa and Minnesota. 


Numbers on feed January 1, by years: 


1938 1937 5-yr. av. 2 : Westees 
ND ac sscteevcicates $7.06 $7.42 $5.82 country as & whole = upward and ” In Corn Belt States Total 
I 5 lcckcnusioces 7.83 7.78 623 expected to continue in this direction i939 |... 8,087,000 2,568,000 —_5, 700,000 
See Siar fa ence 8.09 9.94 go,  10r several years to come. Favorable  iggs ......... 8,207,000 2,740,000 5,997,000 
* ae ea: 7.71 9.55 s.o01 weather and range conditions are likely 1937 ......... 2,718,000 2,769,000 5,537,000 

ee ee ee ___ to result in increases in Western states. 1936 ......... 8,192,000 2,889,000 5,631,000 

ackers’ 1938 livestock costs were less: “Likewise favorable feed conditions and 1985 ------++- 8,312,000 2,249,000 5,611,000 


shifts in crop acreages from food and 


1938 1937 5-yr. av. As was the case a year ago, a much 
Cattle ....$635,000,000 $671,000,000  $528,000,000 fiber crops to feed crops and pasture Jarger than usual proportion of the 
Calves .... 81,000,000 93,000,000 68,000,000 += may result in some further increase in lambs on feed January 1 was Texas 
Hogs ..... 683,000,000 710,000,000 581,000,000 native sheep states and in Texas,” the lambs. Shipments of feeder lambs 
Sheep ..... 118,000,000 140,000,000 115,000,000 


Dressing yield of the various classes 
averaged as follows in 1938 and the 
comparative periods: 


Department of Agriculture states. 


Number of sheep and lambs on feed 
on January 1, 1939, in principal feed- 


from stockyards into the Corn Belt dur- 
ing the six months, July-December, 
1938, were 2 per cent over 1937. 


1938 1937 5-yr. av. 
Pet. Pet. Pct. 
eid 6 6fe es MORE CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
ORES ccccccccvccceces 56.28 56.92 56.77 | 
WOM cceveccccccescoes 74.89 74.46 75.00 
PY wcecnsewenscuceuee 47.02 46.85 47.07 


Meat produced from animals slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection in 1938, 
1937 and the average for the preceding 
five years was as follows: 


TOTAL FEDERALLY INSPECTED MEAT 


HOGS ON FARMS JANUARY 1 


OVERNMENT estimates of live- 
stock on farms on January 1, 
1939, show the largest hog population 
since January 1, 1934, the largest num- 


the past ten years only in the four 
years January 1, 1933-1936, inclusive. 

Population of each class of livestock 
on farms the first of each of the past 


OUTPUT. j 
1988 1087 er ber of sheep and lambs since January ten calendar years, as estimated by the 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 1, 1932, and a cattle population largest U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





Beef ....4,798,000,000 4,699,000,000  4,816,000,000 since January 1, 1936, and exceeded in is as follows: 
Veal .... 581,000,000 675,000,000 616,000,000 
' Pork, LIVESTOCK ON FARMS. 
lard ..6,305,000,000 5,301,000,000 6,253,000,000 Cows and heifers Hogs 
Lamb All cattle 2 yrs. old and over Sheep and including 
: ai and calves. kept for milk.* lambs.? pigs. 
. 720,000 38: B72, 
mutton. 720,000,000 688,000,000 672,000,000 5s s089. 8... cscece 66,821,000 25,093,000 53,762,000 49,011,000 
Lard yield per 100 Ibs. of live hog 48 1, 1988........++.++ 66,083,000 24,834,000 52,682,000 44,218,000 
. . a | ae eee 66,803,000 24,993,000 52,489,000 42,770,000 
and total lard production in 19 an , sity agin weary dite 
_ t 3 He \. d " . re d Jan, 1, 1986..... Speckwde 67,968,000 25,439,000 52,022,000 42,837,000 
€ comparative perlods WaS aS IOMOWS: = gan, 1, 1985........eceeee 68,529,000 26,236,000 52,251,000 39,004,000 
1938 1937 S-yr. av. Sam. Be, BRianvavicevexcs 74,262,000 27,059,000 53,713,000 58,621,000 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Se a ee 70,214,000 25,936,000 53,075,000 62,127,000 
Production per ee ae 65,770,000 24,982,000 53,974,000 59,301,000 
100 Ibs. live eS re 63,030,000 23,885,000 52,233,000 54,835,000 
pee 12.78 11.06 13.10 Si BS BIR nccaciwesess 61,003,000 23,106,000 51,565,000 55,705,000 
Total produc- ‘Included in cattle and calves. 
COM vccvees 818,000,000 743,000,000 817,000,000 Including sheep and lambs in feed lots. 
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MORE DOMESTIC FATS IN 1938 


RESULT IN CUT IN IMPORTS 


plied a larger proportion of the 

approximate consumption of 9 
billion lbs. of fats and oils in the United 
States during 1938 than in 1937, ac- 
cording to statistics recently reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which show that imports of fats, oils 
and oil equivalent of oilseeds in 1938 
amounted to only 1,901,064,000 Ibs. com- 
pared with 2,828,541,000 lbs. in 1937 
and a 1932-36 average of 2,043,824,000 
Ibs. 

Last year’s decreased imports were 
the result, chiefly, of increased domes- 
tic production of lard, tallow and soy- 
bean oil and marketing of cotton oil 
from the record crop of 1937, together 
with heavy inventories of vegetable oil- 
seeds and oils and slow demand in the 
early part of 1937. 


The increase in lard production was 
a striking feature of the fats and oils 
trade in 1938. Lard output in establish- 
ments canvassed by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census reached 1,162,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1938 compared with 896,475,000 lbs. 
in 1987 and 1,063,154,000 lbs. in 1936. 
(Lard production in federally inspected 
plants during 1938 was 818,000,000 lbs. 
and total U. S. production, including on 
farms, was probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,850,000,000 Ibs.) 


D vista’ sources probably sup- 


Lard Exports Heavier 


While more lard was produced and 
consumed domestically, exports also 
rose to 204,603,000 lbs. against 136,778,- 
000 lbs. in 1937. Stocks on hand at the 
end of 1938 were about double those at 
the close of 1937. 

Shortening production slowed down a 
little in 1938, totaling 1,539,000,000 lbs. 
for the year against 1,595,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1937 and 1,587,000,000 Ibs. in 1936. 
The decline came in the latter half of 
the year as lard supplies and competi- 
tion increased. Output of shortening in 
1938 was considerably in excess of the 
1930-34 average of 1,097,000,000 lbs. 

Production of creamery butter in 
1938 is estimated at 1,788,000,000 lbs., 
a 9 per cent increase over 1,624,000,000 
lbs. in 1937 and 6 per cent over the av- 
erage for 1932-36 of 1,683,000,000 Ibs. 
Farm butter production is estimated at 
an additional 500 to 550 million lbs. an- 
nually. Butter imports were very small 
in 1938. 

Production of margarine in 1938 
(U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue fig- 
ures) totaled 385,000,000 lbs., a 3 per 
cent decrease from record production 
of 397,000,000 Ibs. in 1937 and 393,000,- 
000 Ibs. in 1936. Cottonseed oil was in 
the lead as a margarine ingredient with 
143,000,000 Ibs. used in 1938; coconut 
oil was second with 90,000,000 Ilbs., 
while use of soybean oil increased to 
40,000,000 lbs. compared with less than 
a million lbs. in 1934 and 1933. 
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Tallow production in 1938 is reported 
by the Bureau of the Census at 609,- 
000,000 Ibs. (93,000,000 lbs. edible) an 
18 per cent increase over 517,000,000 
Ibs. in 1937 and 6 per cent above the 
1932-36 five-year average of 574,000,- 
000 Ibs. Bureau of Census figures on 
tallow consumed, including grease, show 
probable consumption of 842,000,000 lbs. 
in 1938 and 745,000,000 lbs. in 1937. 

Production of major vegetable oils in 
the United States during 1938 was: 


1938. 1937. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Crude cotton oil. ...1,683,000,000 1,626,000,000 
Soybean oil......... 322,000,000 194,000,000 
Peanut off.........- 77,000,000 51,000,000 
Linseed oil.......... 441,000,000 665,000,000° 





*From domestic and imported flaxseed. 


Domestic output of fish oils in 1938 
amounted to 182,000,000 lIbs., against 
197,000,000 Ibs. in 1937; whale oil pro- 
duced as domestic in 1938 totaled 59,- 
000,000 lbs. compared with 69,000,000 
Ibs. in 1937. 

Animal and fish oil imports in 1938 
were only 93,305,000 lbs. compared with 
152,058,000 lbs. in 1937, the major de- 
creases being in edible animal oils and 
fats and in whale oil. Only 75,000 bls. 
of edible tallow was imported last year 
compared with 10,652,000 Ibs. in 1937. 
Inedible tallow imports were also small 
totaling 1,229,000 lbs. against a high of 





68,936,000 lbs. during the year of 1936. 


Vegetable oil imports in 1938 amount- 
ed to 1,083,065,000 lbs., in the following 
major classifications: 





1938. 1937. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Goeemet: G8... ccsscccs 363,941,000 337,376,000 
Palm oi] ............ 241,325,000 412,112,000 
Cottonseed oil........ 77,500,000 194,031,000 
Palm kernel oil...... 2,569,000 139,356,000 
Other vegetable oils.. 367,730,000 568,872,000 
DOD cccesecvesess 1,083,065,000 1,651,747,000 


In addition, the oil equivalent of im- 
ported oilseeds amounted to 724,695,000 
Ibs. during 1938, of which 323,201,000 
lbs. was copra oil and 292,522,000 Ibs. 
oil from flaxseed. 

Exports of fats, oils and oil equiva- 
lent of oilseeds from the United States 
during 1938 amounted to 286,124,000 
Ibs. (lard made up the greatest share) 
compared with 214,262,000 lbs. in 1937. 
Soybean exports totaled 158,680,000 Ibs. 
in 1938 (oil equivalent was 23,802,000 
Ibs.) against 76,240,000 lbs. in 1937 (oil 
equivalent was 11,236,000 lbs.). 


LESS LIVESTOCK IMPORTED 


Fewer cattle were imported into the 
United States for slaughter during 1938 
than in 1937 and the number of live 
hogs imported was very small. Imports 
during each year were as follows: 


From 1938. 1937. 
CL cand cca wea mwaee 137,763 295,839 
SEN eit okie wr dceaet eects . 285,554 198,768 
SE cbilvca sicwa’s sucraitescudare 704 839 

Total ... oleate Green's 494,946 
PD ntdcwenicccsceciesecases 283 82,776 


MEAT EXPORTS RISE AND 
IMPORTS DECLINE IN 1938 


meats reversed its trend during 1938 

when exports increased and imports 
declined. However, total meat imports 
continued to be greater than total ex- 
ports. 


Tones country’s foreign trade in 


Bulk of the exports consisted of pork, 
while bulk of the imports consisted of 
canned beef from South America and 


canned hams and picnics from Europe. 

Much more lard was exported in 1938 
than in 1937 but the 1938 total was still 
below the average of the preceding five 
years, 

Exports and imports of meat and lard 
during 1938, 1937 and the average of 
the preceding five years were as fol- 
lows: 





EXPORTS 
1938. 1937. 5-yr. av. 
Ibs. Ibs Ibe. 
PORK 
PE ME ad ctdeneet hehe daeneaned Gkuad bane necmeebere 9,255,000 4,238,000 13,672,000 
BEE Snradieweleed oes eccwdenbeecisperesetastawcesees 77,641,000 51,868,000 79,593,000 
CE Sennnonns veh in VeGeere ohie eeGheoeareeeated 8,737,000 7,127,000 9,218,000 
RED. «doe Go waieny 9:4adian abe ee eneares aemneee 95,633,000 63,232,000 102,484,000 
RS OE ee Ce eee eet ee 2,559,000 2,707 000 2,999,000 
SE Sy aia kn aos ee eaeme thin aiaear ead 1,791,000 1,219,000 2,886,000 
BEEF 
SN NE OI oa ch. tia. wo anaes wie Acer ye ear aac cece 13,988,000 12,666,000 15,677 QUO 
SN Is vend biwieecuweiededteusss<uGneaueeees 493,000 557,000 509,000 
ME DE So s.05 bees Rew eee Aca eiee demas ecetneesaueee 113,464,000 80,381,000 124,555,000 
BR Re Le OT Se 136,778,000 273,127,000 
IMPORTS 
ee sie is ache wok ee ne wedeheniebas seamen aaah 81,893,000 94,715,000 73,460,000 
DE: Ki vecevasschavensekeadetncdeesdeuchaeeeasenaess cul ae 74,830,000 26,348,000 
Re Gn NOs oa cen cee csndiecaieseeeriensCeenraées 11,000 136,000 48,000 
ES biG bandon e eetwen Ceousee beatenesadeaens weet 134,287,000 169,681,000 99,856,000 
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PROCESSI NG POINTS for the trade 





Virginia Style Hams 


Hams cured and smoked in the same 
manner as in some plants and on farms 
in Virginia are not produced extensively 
by packers in other sections because of 
the long smoking and aging period re- 
quired. Most packers would find it diffi- 
cult to tie up a smokehouse for several 
weeks in order to produce such hams. A 
Midwestern producer of _ specialty 
products asks for information on these 
hams. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Can you give us any information on the dry 
curing and smoking of hams as they are done in Vir- 
ginia? We refer to the type of hams turned out 
by many small curers and farmers in Virginia and 
Maryland. 


The methods given here are some of 
those used by Virginia curers and 
farmers in making Virginia style and 
Smithfield type hams. It will be noted 
that the formulas and processes are 
individual, rather than scientifically 
standardized. Each is probably the re- 
sult of much experimentation on the 
part of some curer or farmer who 
wanted to turn out a ham with certain 
qualities. With some experimentation it 
should be possible to adapt these cures 
to the more or less standard procedure 
used in modern meat packing plants. 

A method which is reported to result 
in an especially fancy product is as fol- 
lows: 


A FANCY HAM.—Only lean hams 
should be used. Hams are long cut, 
with aitch bone sawed down or removed. 
Mix 2 lbs. of sugar with 3 oz. of sodium 
nitrate for 100 lbs. of meat, and rub 
each ham well on meat side with this 
mixture. Rub skin side and shank with 
salt and sprinkle a handful of salt over 
the meat. Then wrap in a piece of 
heavy unbleached muslin large enough 
to enclose the ham. Lay on a platform 
or on the floor of the dry salt curing 
cellar, meat side up, with salt all around 
the ham, for 10 days. 


If it is desired to have the hams flat. 
press down with a board or plank for 
a few days or a week. Add more salt 
inside the muslin at the end of 10 days, 
wrap again, and hold until cured. This 
will take from 30 to 40 days, according 
to size. Take hams out of cloths at end 
of curing period, soak in cold water for 
2 hours, and wash with warm water 
and brush. Hang up to dry for two 
days. Then rub all over with ground 
black pepper and hang in an airy room 
for 10 days. Smoke lightly for two or 
three weeks. 


Hang up away from flies to dry fur- 
ther after smoking. Hold for several 
months or until sold. Hickory or sassa- 
fras wood is preferable to use for 


smoking this fancy type of product. 


ANOTHER CURE.—For a dry cure, 
rub the fleshy surface of each ham thor- 
oughly with sodium nitrate, using 1 
tablespoon to a 15-lb. ham, varying the 
amount according to the size. Then pack 
away for four to six hours, with the 
flesh side up, in order to give the sodium 
nitrate time to penetrate. Then take 
up, rub well with salt and pack away, 
using plenty of salt. 

The hams should remain packed in 
plenty of salt for six weeks, when they 
are taken up, washed well and when 
nearly dry about one teaspoonful of 
black pepper is sprinkled over the 
fleshy surface. They are smoked lightly 
on damp days with hickory chips. When 
about nine months old they are ready 
for use. These hams usually range in 
weight from 10 to 18 lbs. 

When the hams are packed away for 
cure they should be pressed into plump, 
symmetrical shape while they are still 
soft. They should never be packed 
more than two or three feet deep, as 
the weight of the meat will press them 
out of shape. 


SMITHFIELD TYPE HAMS.— 
Preparation of the Smithfield type ham 
by some Virginia curers, is as follows: 

Flesh side is sprinkled with fine so- 
dium nitrate until hams are white as 
though covered by a moderate frost. 
Three or four pounds of sodium nitrate 
is used for each 1,000 lbs. of meat. Then 








SAUSAGE 
And Meat Specialties 


A volume of practical ideas on the 
layout and equipment of sausage 
plants of varying size; descriptions 
of materials used in sausage and meat 
specialty manufacture; formulas and 
operating directions; discussions of | 
operating troubles and means of 
overcoming them, and an outline of 
major regulations prevailing in con- 
trol of sausage manufaeture. l 


-> Place your order now for this Vol- 
ume 3 of the Packer’s Encyclopedia. 
The price postpaid is $5.00. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is check or money order for 
poe od for copy of ‘‘Sausage and Meat Spe- 
cialties."’ 
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salt immediately with the best of fine 
salt, covering the entire surface. Pack 
hams in bulk, not deeper than three 
feet. 

In ordinary weather they should re- 
main in this bulk for 3 days. Then 
break the bulk and resalt with fine salt 
and again pack in bulk. Each ham 
should remain in the bulk one day for 
each pound the ham weighs. Hams are 
then taken up and thoroughly cleaned 
by washing in warm water. When near- 
ly dry rub the entire surface with fine 
black pepper. They are then hung and 
gradually and slowly smoked for 30 to 
40 days with hickory or red oak. When 
smoking is completed, re-pepper and 
bag. Hams are usually allowed to hang 
9 to 12 months before being used. 


ITALIAN SAUSAGE 


A Midwestern sausage manufacturer 
wants to know if there are any sausage 
products, other than dry sausage, 
which are favored by the Italian trade. 
He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We would like to have you suggest a sausage 
product, but not a regular dry one, which might be 
popular among those of Italian extraction. 

A product popular with the Italian 
trade is made as follows: 

Cut up 80 lbs. of lean pork trimmings 
and mix with: 

2 lbs. salt 

4 oz. sodium nitrate 

1 1b. granulated sugar 
4kernels garlic 

The garlic is rubbed with salt which 
is then dissolved in hot water. The in- 
gredients are mixed thoroughly and 
held over night. Next morning they are 
run through the %¢-in. plate and mixed 
with: 

10 lbs. cubed back fat 
6 oz. coarsely ground black pepper 
% oz. red pepper 
10 lbs. beef chucks made into an 
emulsion 

Stuff the mixture into beef rounds 
and hang up to dry for 48 hours. Smoke 
in a cold smoke for 24 hours and then 
cook for 3 hours at 150 degs. F. Hang 
up to dry in 60 to 70 degs. temperature, 
avoiding draft. 

The consumer boils this product for 
10 or 15 minutes before serving. 


FAT ON HOG CASINGS 


Is too much fat going to the casing 
room on your hog bungs? Read chap- 
ter 2 of “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s pork plant book. 
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TOP VALUE FEATURES 
of the New 


GEBHARDT 
COLD AIR CIRCULATOR 


* FASTER CHILLING 

* REDUCED SHRINKAGE 

* SWEATY CEILINGS ELIMINATED 

* 35% INCREASED STORAGE 
SPACE 


* REDUCED INITIAL, OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulator constantly 
circulates (no blowing) conditioned air at low 
velocity ... washes the air free of bacteria... 
eliminates defrosting at 30-degree temperatures. 


Write for full particulars today! 








ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORP. 


2646 West Fond du Lac Ave. - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MEAT INSPECTORS’ 
DEMANDS ON 


Sanitation 


. . . Get Fast, 
Clean Han- 
dling With 
STANDARD 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 
SPIRAL 
CHUTES 





Standard’s Patented Down-Flange Con- 
struction Meets AllSanitary Requirements 


Standard Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes are built to provide 
a perfectly smooth, continuous sliding surface—there are 
no seams or crevices to lodge meat particles or harbor 
bacteria. Sections are butted perfectly flush with Stand- 
ard’s patented down-flange construction, rivets and bolts 
being underneath and not on the inner sliding surface. 
Joints are soldered and ground smooth and tight. The 
sliding surface of these chutes will remain smooth and 
continuous for the life of the equipment. 
Available in single and double runway types, Standard’s 
patented down-flange construction in these stainless steel 
spiral chutes provides a smooth, sanitary, corrosion-free 
sliding surface. The stainless steel is easily cleaned—and 
being impervious to corrosion, maintenance costs are at 
a minimum. 
More Than 25 Years’ Experience in Packing Plant 
Handling Methods 
Standard Engineers . . . specialists in packing plant con- 
veying methods with an experience record of over twenty- 
five years ... will assist you in improving your present 
handling methods. Write for complete information. 


STANDARD 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS SPUR 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


By R. E. MILLER* 


URING the depression period there 
D was a slackened industry demand 

for large industrial refrigerating 
systems. As a result, the period from 
1931 to 1936 was devoted very largely to 
development of air conditioning equip- 
ment, commercial sizes of refrigerating 
equipment and smaller sizes of indus- 
trial refrigerating equipment. 

Economic recovery during the past 
few years has revived demands for 
large industrial installations. The re- 
sult is that there has been an increased 
developmental activity on this type of 
equipment. It is impossible within the 
scope of this article to trace, even 
briefly, developments in design and ap- 
plication of all equipment comprising 
a modern large industrial refrigerating 
system. It is necessary, therefore, to 
confine this discussion to very recent 
developments on a few selected pieces 
of equipment or types of systems. 

An outstanding development of re- 
cent years is the high speed, enclosed, 
vertical, single-acting multiple-cylinder 
compressors of large refrigerating ca- 
pacities. A comparison of one of these 
new machines with one of the first ma- 
chines of the vertical single acting type 
will serve to indicate what has been ac- 
complished in the compressor field. 


Compressors Compared 


In the early 1900’s a York vertical, 
single-acting, two-cylinder compressor 
of “A” frame type, having a rated ca- 
pacity of 110 tons of refrigeration, was 
the scientific marvel of the day. This 
compressor weighed 37 tons, occupied 
250 sq. ft. of floor area and required 
headroom in excess of 20 ft. 

Contrast this machine with a modern 
four-cylinder, high speed ammonia com- 
pressor with a rated capacity of 360 
tons of refrigeration. Weight of the 
machine is 12 tons; floor space, 128 sq. 
ft.; headroom, less than 13 ft. 

Despite the relatively small size and 
high speed of these new compressors, 
it has been possible through improved 
valve design, forced feed lubrication and 
precision manufacturing throughout, 
to retain the high efficiency perform- 
ance of the smaller vertical, single- 
acting machines and to improve per- 
formance of previous large capacity 





*Assistant Manager, Industrial Refrigera- 
tion Division, York Ice Machinery Corp. 
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machines. Advances in metallurgy have 
played an important part in this devel- 
opment by making available lighter 
and stronger metals for valves, valve 
springs and other moving parts. 


Absorption Refrigeration Progress 


A second interesting and outstanding 
development of recent years has been a 
revival of interest in the ammonia ab- 
sorption system of refrigeration. Pre- 
vious to general public acceptance of 
the compression plant, ammonia ab- 
sorption systems were in widespread use 
for ice making and general refrigerat- 
ing uses. 

The advent of the enclosed vertical, 
single-acting compressor, development 
of direct motor drives for compressors, 
continued reduction in electric power 
cost and the many disadvantages of 
the early type of absorption plant all 
contributed to a decline in the use of 
absorption refrigeration. For more than 
25 years, few if any improvements were 


Oonditioning 


can best be shown by comparing the old 
and the new. 

The accompanying comparison table 
is on the basis of a 350-ton system, us- 
ing 32 degs. F. suction temperature, 
86 deg. water, and 6 lbs. per sq. in. 
steam pressure. 


COMPARISON OF ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


Specifications Old Type New Type 
Net floor space 1,780 sq. ft. 420 sq. ft. 
Net cu. space 22,760 sq. ft. 10,700 cu. ft. 
Total weight 41,800 lbs. 12,400 Ibs, 
26 deg. Be aqua 
charge 75,000 Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 
Anhydrous am- 
monia charge 12,000 Ibs. 2,000 Ibs. 


Approximate 
steam aan: 33 Ibs. /ton refrig.25 Ibs. /ton refrig. 
tion 


Absorption System Applications 


In addition to the improvements 
shown in the table, the new system can 
be made completely automatic in opera- 
tion. The reduction in aqua charge 
makes system more sensitive to load 
changes, and by proper application of 
controls, plant can be made to handle all 
increments of load from a small frac- 
tion of capacity up to full capacity with 
little loss of efficiency. 

The absorption machine can be used to 
produce any temperature that can be 
obtained with ammonia and, in many 
cases, will require lower initial invest- 





NEW MACHINES REPLACE CAN ICE SYSTEMS 


Ice ribbons being peeled from FlakIce flexible freezing cylinder. Packers and 
sausage manufacturers have found the new ice manufacturing machines impor- 
tant aids in reducing cost of processing and distributing meats. 


made in this type of refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Recent studies of the absorption sys- 
tem have resulted in the development 
of new equipment. It has been shown 
conclusively that these new develop- 
ments have made a definite place for 
absorption refrigeration in the refrig- 
erating field. Once again these advances 


1939 


ment and show greater operating econ- 
omies than a compression plant for the 
same duty. For low temperature refrig- 
eration, a combination compression and 
absorption system may be more eco- 
nomical, both in first cost and in oper- 
ating cost, than a two-stage, motor- 
driven compression plant. 


New absorption machines can be in- 
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stalled in single units of larger capaci- 
ties than was practical with the former 
equipment. A recent installation for 
600 tons refrigeration at minus 30 degs. 
F. evaporator is believed to be the 
largest single unit ever installed. 


ice Making Equipment 


Any discussion of new developments 
of interest to the meat packing industry 
would be incomplete without mention 
of the developments in_ ice-making 
equipment. From the advent of the 
plate ice plant to the recent develop- 
ment and introduction of the FlakIce 
machine there was commercially no 
radical change from the principle of 
making ice in block form. Products 
from the FlakIce machine—i.e., frozen 
water ribbons—are slightly curved 
pieces of dry, sub-cooled ice that can be 
held indefinitely under proper storage 
conditions without regealing and with 
practically no loss. 

Because of curvature of ribbons, they 
slide one on the other and, therefore, 
may be discharged automatically from 
storage bin. Since the ice is sub-cooled, 
it can be handled for a considerable 
time out of storage without meltage. 
Elimination of all crushing losses makes 
possible average savings of 25 per cent 
in amount of ice used when measured 
against block ice requirements. Com- 
pacts made from FlakIce frozen water 
ribbons are used for car icing purposes. 

The FlakIce machine is very compact, 
requiring only 10 to 15 per cent of the 


floor space occupied by a block ice plant 
of equivalent ice making capacity. It 
is completely automatic and requires 
only occasional inspection by the oper- 
ating engineer. Refrigeration require- 
ment is approximately 90 per cent of 
that required for a block ice plant. 

This brief résumé does not, by any 
means, include all developments of re- 
cent years in the industrial refrigera- 
tion field. The examples are, however, 
indicative of the developmental activity 
in this branch of refrigeration. The 
coming years will no doubt see new and 
additional improvements that will mean 
—as these mentioned have—more effi- 
cient refrigeration equipment at less 
cost for meat packers and sausage man- 
ufacturers. 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE 


Cold storage holding of butter, 
cheese, and eggs on February 1, 1939: 

Feb. 1, 

Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 5-yr. av. 

1939. 1938. 1983-87. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 


Butter, creamery 111,547 31,211 38,070 


Butter, packing stock 42 10 
Cheese, American. . 90,348 80,479 76,650 
Cheese, Swiss . 5,901 4,447 5,350 
Cheese, brick & Munster 566 645 690 
Cheese, Limburger ... 932 Ol 834 
Cheese, all other 

varieties ........ . 8,703 7,425 5,777 
Eggs, shell, cases... 136 314 206 
Eggs, frozen, lbs....... 50,560 95,598 59,412 
Eggs, frozen, case 

equivalent ...... 1,445 2,731 1,697 
Total case equivalent, 

both shell & frozen... 1,581 3,045 1,903 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


for Every Purpose in the 

Meat Packing Industry 
When you want accurate and dependable control 
for any process—steam heated hot water heaters 
—heating or air conditioning system—call in a 
Powers engineer. With 45 years of experience and 
Offices in 45 cities we are well qualified to help you. 
Telephone or write our nearest office. See your 


telephone directory. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


2725 Greenview Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


; POWERS 


AS YEARS Siuumivity controt x 
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Air-Conditioned Smoking 
(Continued from page 17.) 


at from 120 to 135 degs. F. The sausage 
starts to bind at 120 degs. and the 
binding process is completed at 135 degs. 
At 135 degs. the sausage begins to set 
and this process should be complete at 
145 degs., at which point the pink color, 
mentioned above, should start to appear. 
The color should be completely devel- 
oped at 160 degs., at which point the 
house is filled with steam and the cook- 
ing cycle begins. 


Temperature Rise Imperative 


With an air conditioned smokehouse, 
therefore, the smoking operation can be 
started at low temperatures and the 
temperature gradually raised through 
the various stages of this process. 


It should be remembered that when 
sausage is placed in a smokehouse the 
temperature must continue to rise. Any 
backing up of temperature, or smoking 
for any length of time at a uniform 
temperature, will cause tough casings. 

The graph previously referred to is 
test data covering one run made in an 
air-conditioned smokehouse. It shows 
how the temperature rises gradually 
and the time of each step. A second 
curve shows the humidity carried in the 
house; also, weight of product smoked, 
weight of the product out of smoke, 
percentage of shrink and internal tem- 
perature of product after cooking. 

There are now approximately 100 
houses of the type in which this test 
was made (shown in the accompanying 
illustration) in various sections of the 
United States. All are producing the 
same highly efficient results. 

In the design of this type of smoke- 
house care is always taken to give flexi- 
bility of operation. It is possible to in- 
stall one house which will give a wide 
enough range to smoke the various 
types of dry sausage, starting usually 
at about 80 degs. F. and finishing at 
130 degs. F., and also products which 
are usually started at 100 degs. F. and 
finished at 180 degs. house temperature. 
Automatic temperature regulation, as 
well as flexibility in amounts of air han- 
dled in the air-conditioned house, make 
this possible. 

Improvements which have been recog- 
nized by leading authorities in this type 
of smokehouse are: 

1.—A better and more uniform color 
on all classes of product. 

2.—A cleaner and more salable prod- 
uct. 

3.—Greater uniformity of product. 

4.—Saving in shrink, due to more 
closely controlled conditions. 


5.—Better binding and setting quali- 
ties of sausage, especially adaptable for 
artificial casings. 


6.—Automatic control of house. 

7.—Freedom from prevailing atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

8.—Saving in space required and cost 
of building construction. 

9.—Elimination of fire hazard. 
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Plant Refrigeration Progress 
(Continued from "page 28.) 
to permit the freer flow of hot and cold 


The smaller the meat packing plant 
the more need there is, as a rule, for 
modernization of the refrigerating sys- 
tem. In these, and often in the larger 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Febru- 
ary 15, 1939, or nearest previous date: 
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air. Pitch of deck floor should be in- plants, there is too much of a tendency ee a ae 
creased considerably, _the warm air to take refrigeration for granted or to Feb. 15. —Feb. 15.— 15. 8. 
baffle tapered to provide a flue effect consider it a necessary evil. The smaller “"j8! Ltather . 8000 2 — = 17 
and the cold air opening extended down- acker, particularly, will always find it 4% 4% 4K 
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ward to a point below the hog gambrels _q very profitable investment to have his mer. Stores |. "800 “i0i “id “i 11 
to permit natural forces to expend their plant surveyed occasionally by a compe- — sl 4,100 a” e a at 
energy in reducing hog cooling costs. tent refrigeration engineer and to fol- oe ne ce ares 
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The offal cooler could profitably have low the recommendations for improve- aS SS a a oe 
more consideration in many meat pack- ments and modernization that he may “on, C... 100 38% 38% 38% (2% 
ing plants. The practice of making this make. Chick. Co. Oi1.: "100 “185% “12% “12% 12% 
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Costs in Small Plant frigeration or air conditioning. Kroger G. & B.15,000 25 24% 25 24 


In freezers there is often an endur- 


Libby McNeill... 900 5% 5% 5% 5 
Mickelberry Co. 100 3% 3% 3% 4 
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ance contest between frost and heat. Morrell & Co... 300 38% 88% 38% a5 
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permitting the freezer coils to become 


Stocks of frozen poultry on hand 
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" THEY can TAKE IT" 


@ Champion fighters and champion 















cold storage doors both must “take it.” 


Like challengers, men who use cold 
storage doors don’t pull their punches: 
They yank them open, slam them shut; 
and batter — with trucks. an abuse 
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JAMISON. BUILT DOORS are de- 
signed for ruggedness, with most 
strength where it’s needed. They're 
built sturdy as oaks. Insulation stays 
put. The soft “CD” conforming, resil- 
ay s old 
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types by many times. 















Today, wherever cold storage doors 
are used—including locker and quick- 
freezing plants—JAMISON-BUILT 
DOORS hold their chenonmny 
= t-albcomers-They-ca 
Send for free doocislee b Te Hin to 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE 
DOOR CO., Hagerstown, Md., 
por to branch offices in principal cities. 


Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 


PANELS DING 
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Jamison Standard Door with W 
t Fastener and Adjustable 
inge. improved Door Closer not 
equipment. 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


A MILD SWEET CURING POWDER FOR BACON 


An Immediate Cure for Sausage Meats In the Silent Cutter 


PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE makes a ham taste good. You can artery 
pump, or you can spray or stitch pump with equal certainty of cure, 
color and flavor. PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE is a Pre-Prepared Pickle 
ready to do its work on contact—3 days, 5 days, 7 days or overnight. 

Choose your time. Smoke at high temperature for Ready to Eat hams. 


ad a PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong ham pickle. The pickle is 

ae — =." 5.5.5. boiled, aged, settled and forced as “‘wet pickle’’ through a rapid 

! drying process. A drop of pickle becomes a splash of dry PRAGUE 
POWDER. It is light and dissolves like snow. 

‘ “u — = soe 


|g i 
- sas walt PRAGUE POWDER is a new substance, a new curing compound. The 
curing ingredients have been changed into a soft ‘Homogeneous Mass." 


EVERY PACKER WHO USES ‘‘PRAGUE POWDER’”’ PRAISES IT 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Factory: 35 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 
Canadian Factory and Offices: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 


DUR SERVICE Aéqas you supplied 
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FACTS YOUR CUSTOMERS SHOULD KNOW 
The Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corporation has been speeding up 
meat cutting for both packers and retailers for more than 22 
years. Users of Pesco Service always have a supply of 
sharp saw blades and grinder knives on hand — never lose 
time because of dull cutting equipment. 


Thousands of users all over the country attest to the fact 
that Pittsburgh-Erie Saw and Grinder Service saves time, 
money, trouble. Investigate its advantages | 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 


4004 LIBERTY AVENUE <—nerees PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCH FACTORIES: eoneenies £T. LOUIS canes LOS ANGELES 
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GOOD DEMAND KEEPS PORK 
MEAT STOCKS AT LOW LEVEL 


EAT stocks on hand in the United 

States on February 1 were low, 
reflecting good consumptive demand 
and the lull in hog marketing that came 
earlier than had been anticipated by 
many in the trade. Considerable mar- 
ketings of hogs from the spring pig 
crop prior to the new year resulted in 
fairly large decline in supplies and a 
consequent dropping off in product go- 
ing into cure and in total stocks on 
hand. 

The position in relation to lard stocks 
is less satisfactory. Supplies on hand 
are large and have not declined as rap- 
idly as might be expected in view of the 
curtailment in hog receipts, accounted 
for in part by the heavy average weight 
of hogs and the large production of 
lard per hog. 


Product placed in cure during Janu- 
ary, 1939, compared with the same 
month a year ago was as follows: 


Product placed in cure during: 


Jan., 1939. Jan., 1938. 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Re BD ve dcnaiessnwveas 12,326,000 14,819,000 
Beef placed in cure........ 4,948,000 5,088,000 
OE ID asin nt ke «eae 87,683,000 104,139,000 
D. S. pork placed in cure... 45,002,000 54,902,000 


S. P. pork placed in cure...148,119,000 166,553,000 
Lamb and mutton frozen... 553,000 1,090,000 


The industry will complete its winter 
packing season on March 1 with low 
stocks and even with a possible hog run 
during the spring and summer months 
larger than at like periods in the past 
few years, there will be little handicap 
of heavy meat supplies. However, 
stocks on hand will doubtless carry more 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Pork and Lard Markets 


ARD futures ranged higher in the 
Chicago market, regaining ground 
lost last week, and closed Thursday at 
37% to 42% points over the preceding 
Friday. 

The market was easy last weekend 
under liquidation of holdings in March 
and May and selling in distant months, 
but re-opened Tuesday after the long 
holiday with considerable strength. 
News of a German barter deal involving 
U. S. lard and reports of proposal of 
additional excise taxes on foreign fats 
and oils were factors. Cash trade was 
also reported to be showing some im- 
provement. Values ranged steady to 
moderately higher at midweek under 
buying by trade interests and better 
speculative demand, influenced by 
higher prices for hogs and cotton oil. 
Chicago lard stocks showed a small in- 
crease of 2,352,000 lbs. for past two 
weeks. Lard made further advances and 
closed firm on Thursday with packing 
interests as leading buyers. The Chicago 
stocks report was construed bullishly. 
Government hogs on farms estimate was 
about in line with trade expectations. 

Reports indicate that there has been 
good distributive trade in lard during 
the past week. The small increase in 
stocks at Chicago confirms the improve- 
ment. On Thursday, cash lard was 
quoted at 6.62% nominal; loose, 6.25 
bid, and refined in tierces, 8c. 

Demand was fair and the market 
steadier at New York. Prime western 
was quoted at 7.10@7.20c; middle west- 
ern, 7.10@7.20c; New York City in 
tierces, 65% @6%c, tubs, 6% @6%c; re- 
fined continent, 7% @7%c; South Amer- 
ica, 74@7%c, and Brazil kegs, 7%@ 
Tec. 

Ho6cs. 

Hog prices moved within a narrow 
range at Chicago this week, showing 
only a 5@20c advance over last Friday 
on the 160@180-lb. and 180@200-lb. 
classes, with most heavier butchers up 
25@35c. High top for the week was 
$8.30 on Thursday and low was $8.20 
on Wednesday compared with $8.25 last 
Friday. Average weight was running 
around 250 lbs. 


EXPORTS. 

Reports indicate that export ship- 
ments, especially to Great Britain, have 
been fairly large. North American lard 
exports for week ended February 11 
totaled 5,593,000 lbs. and bacon and 
ham shipments were 3,518,000 Ibs. At 
Liverpool on Thursday, spot lard was 
quoted at 38s3d; A. C. hams, 90s, and 
Canadian A. C. hams, 90s. 


CARLOT TRADING. 


Most green product was steady to 
firm in the carlot market at Chicago this 








week, while cured meats were about 
steady. Green regular hams were 
marked up % to %c over last Friday as 
offerings were firmly held and demand 
unsatisfied. Only moderate offerings of 
S. P. regulars were available and the 
list was up %4@%e. There was good 
interest in green skinned hams with the 
lights somewhat scarce and %@%ec 
higher; the 25-lb. and up green were 
lightly offered at %c advance. Light 
S.P. skinned hams were closely sold up 
and %@%c higher. The market was 
firm on green picnics with the 4/6 and 
8-lb. up rather scarce; the list was up 
% @ %c over last Friday. 


Green bellies were rather quiet early 
and the market was draggy; there was 
more interest later with sellers holding 
for full list at prices unchanged from 
last week. There was some jobbing trade 
in D.C. bellies at the market with the 
8/10 and 10/12 down \c from last week. 
There were fair inquiries for D. S. 
clear bellies and some trade early this 


BARRELED PoRK. 

Barreled pork quotations at Chicago 
were unchanged from last week. De- 
mand was fair and New York market 
steady. Mess was quoted at $23.75 per 
barrel and family at $20.25. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Local producers had little difficulty in 
disposing of fresh regular pork trim- 
mings this week. Price of regulars ad- 
vanced to 11%c from 10%c last Friday. 
Lean trimmings were also in good de- 
mand and were quoted %4@ %c over last 
week. 

(See page 51 for later markets.) 


DECEMBER 
MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in December, 1938: 


BEEF AND VEAL. 





Hog Cut-Out Results 


OGS continue to cut at a loss, 

heavier averages cutting to less 
advantage than light butchers. Prices 
at Chicago this week reached the high- 
est point of the winter marketing sea- 
son, both so far as the extreme top and 
the average were concerned. Bulk of 
the hogs on the closing day of the period, 
which was the high time of the week 
and the season, sold within a range of 
$7.50 to $8.25 with the extreme top at 
$8.30. Best light hogs sold from $7.90 
to $8.15 while bulk of heavy butchers 
sold from $7.80 to $7.90. 


Receipts were heavier than a week 
ago but continue relatively light for 
the season. At eleven principal markets 
receipts totaled 221,000 head. This was 
37,000 more than a week ago, 12,000 
more than a year ago and 29,000 less 
than two years ago. General quality 
of receipts was good but there continues 
to be a considerable showing of light 





















































week; sellers were rather firm in their Cont ts! Per unfinished hogs, doubtless attracted by 
TU te EE TT manne... ae See oo 
; 7 V. . ecember, 1938 ........ 416,000,000 3.18 Wholesale pork markets failed to 
~— re pW — with 12/14 December, 1937 ........ 453,000,000 3.49 keep pace with the increasing price of 
at oc and 6/10 at OAC. oo a ~~. = hogs, although these markets turned 
: Pome Rete mete : stronger late in the period. Only the 
FRESH PORK December, DE cexdesee 545,000,000 4.20 . 
“ small supply of hogs and necessity for 
Fresh pork market was steady to 5.004 oa AND pe cn packers 4 - tie their fresh pork coud 
strong at Chicago this week with light ty ie 87,000.00 = accounted for the rising price as packers 
loins and Bostons up %c. Skinned , is ane have little disposition to store product 
: TOTAL. i 
_—e ee higher. a. Pere December, 1938 ........ 1,045,000,000 8.00 from hogs at rena — levels. 
Clit t(—Iiuue'—————— 6 enema: 
n t : on the basis of hog costs and green prod- 
Boston butts were active during the  p,-emper, 1938 ...... << 6 uct values at Chicago with average 
week and in good demand. December, 1987 ........ 70,000,000 54 costs and credits. 
HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on Tue NaTIoNaL PROVISIONER DaILY MARKET SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per per cwt. live per per cwt. live per per cwt. 
lb. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 
180-220 lbs. 220-260 Ibs. 260-300 Ibs. 
I IE cov vtawchanlee won 14.00 15.9 $ = 13.70 15.62 $ 2.11 13.50 14.62 $ 2.00 
IE Sinaia. d wrtlniedce wens akan 5.60 11.25 6: 5.40 10.62 57 5.10 10.50 54 
SOOT ORE 4.00 16.25 .65 4.00 16.25 65 4.00 16.25 65 
NN Eee er ee 9.80 16.75 1.64 9.60 16.00 1.54 9.10 14.60 1.33 
Bellies, OO AR ee en ee 11.00 12.75 1.40 9.70 11.75 1.14 3.10 10.25 32 
age > Re ee Pee ma ‘ a P eo 2.00 8.75 18 9.90 8.50 84 
EES AE ee See 1. \ é 3.00 4.37 13 5.00 5.50 .28 
— y Ee pee 2.50 5.25 13 3.00 5.25 16 3.30 5.25 aa 
SS errs or 5.62 12 2.20 5.62 rm 2.10 5.62 AZ 
P. S. lard, WE WUE os Rk Re wsrecerens 12.40 6.07 75 11.50 6.07 -70 10.20 6.07 .62 
— Sata gitie Katie Gk ee ere eG ar — = 1.60 12.75 .20 1.50 12.75 19 
I org nic Srp iendv So awih saieiscnlass d 10.25 31 2.80 10.25 .29 2.70 10.25 28 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 13 2.00 13 2.00 ees 13 
ee een 32 32 Pane 32 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. . .69.00 $ 8.55 70.50 $ 8.24 : 71.50 $ 7.79 
Cost of hogs per cwt........... $ 8.12 $ 8.10 $ 7.90 
Condemnation loss ............ 04 .04 .04 
Handling & overhead.......... .64 54 48 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. ALIVE $ 8.80 $ 8.68 $ 8.42 
poly Ae OS | a 8.55 8.24 7.79 
ee 25 44 63 
EI Mas cccvcckonecesmea .50 1.06 1.76 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 


From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended ended 1938 to 
Feb. 11, Feb. 12, Feb. 11, 
1939. 1938. 1939. 








To bbls. bbls. 
United Kingdom 10 40 
NID 4010s 0640500 ess eee sone 40 

WRteN. rc tascesoaauks ioc 10 80 


BACON AND HAMS. 

















M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom .. seow ae 5,454 56,543 
Continent ..... pies 192 235 4,222 
ee 3 36 71 
B. N. A. Oolonies........ GS = cecee 2 
Other Comntries® ....ccses sccve eee 6 
IE Ceitca et ewreea cue 3,518 5,725 60,871 
LARD 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom ........ 5,041 2,277 50,417 
EE om neat icanme ne 211 273 2,790 
Sth. and Otl. America.... 286 55 3,142 
MPOES DEE ssesececent es 55 423 1,256 
Be is Be WR cccccce (suse weawe 67 
Other Countries ......... cae cove 33 
SOU cadncececvatetees 5,593 3,028 57,705 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 
From bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
OW TOE oc cesvecvcces Serre 801 2,383 
Philadelphia ........ preik | ope aiante ° ° 6 
TE SEND Saevcsececns +6505 650% 341 
err 5; ) Rebate 2,084 2,664 
BEE Goccts dk ea sause nes 633 1 
WE OEE sivccsccucestee sean 3,518 5,593 
Previous week 25 3,921 4,788 
2 weeks ago.. been 3,734 4,714 
Cor. week 1938........... 10 5,725 3,028 
SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1938 TO FEB. 11, 1939. 
1938-1939. 1937-1938. 
Peek, 30 ibe. ..... 6-002 0s eee 16 8 
Bacon and hams, M Ibe "60,871 52,257 
Th 3 Sere 57,705 56,413 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
Imports for week ended February 10: 


Point of Amount 
origin. Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef............. 124,875 

—Roast beef in tins...... awe 30,600 
—Brisket beef in tins............ 9,600 
Brazil—Canned corned beef.............. 126,000 
Canada—Fresb chilled pork cuts............ 7,062 
—Fresh frozen ham............ ---- 21,088 
—Smoked pork loins................ 105 
—Fresh frozen beef livers........... 582 
—Fresh frozen beef cuts.......... 9,484 
—Smoked sausage ......... oe 1,063 
—Smoked bacon ........ as 5,776 
Denmark—Liverpaste in tins P erecechre easier 475 


—Cooked ham in tins......... 42,089 
—Tinned cooked picnics........... 14,577 
—Tinned cooked pork loins..... 720 
—Tinned cooked shoulders......... 9,385 
Estonia—Cooked ham in tins in tiaweenes 88,539 
—Cooked picnics in tins.......... 11,789 
France—Liverpaste in tins............. eee 863 
Germany—Cooked ham in tins.............. 8,506 
—Smoked sausage eececue ae 
Holland—Cooked ham in tins............... 5,593 
looked sausage in tins............ 1,618 

nee, ee ears 3,227 
Hungary—Cooked ham in tins.............. 88,000 
—Cooked picnics in tins............ 48,380 
—Tinned cooked pork loins 8,892 

Irish Free State—Smoked bacon............ 4,493 
Italy—Smoked sausage ................0555 2,163 
EE seca ned ee 6c cies ee endne evens 17,779 
—Tinned sliced ham emcee e 374 
Latvia—Cooked ham in tins............... 50,640 
jooked picnics in tins.............. 9,903 
Lithuania—Cooked ham in tins........... . 48,836 
—Tinned cooked picnics.......... 31,404 

New Zealand—Fresh frozen beef cuts...... 93,166 
Poland—Cooked ham in tins............... 227,327 
looked picnics in tins............. 15,018 

ked pork loins in tins.......... 5,400 
Rumania—Cooked ham in tins..... coccscces 57,822 
—COooked picnics in tins........... 23,376 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1939. 
LARD— 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
Mar. 20. see — a4 
May ... 6.40 6.42 
July ... 6.55 6.57 8.82% 57 % 
Sept. ... 6.67% 6.72 6.65 6.72%4b 
Oct. ... 6.72% 6.72% 6.70 6.72%b 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1939. 

HOLIDAY. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1939. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 6.40 6.47% 6.40 6.45b 
May ... 6.42% 6.65 6.42% 6.65ax 
July ... 6.65 6.82% 6.6214 6.8214-80 
Sept. ... 6.77% 6.95 6.77% 6.95 
Oct. ... 6S eve eee 6.95b 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1939 

LARD— 
Mar. ... 6.50 6.52% 6.50 6.50ax 
May 6.67% 6.70 6.65 6.65b 
July 6.85 6.87% 6.8214 6.82%b 
Sept 6.97% 7.05 6.95 6.97%4b 
Oct. ... 7.00 7.02% 6.97% 7.00ax 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1939. 
LARD— 


Mar. ... 6.55 6.62% 6.55 6.624%b 
May ... 6.70 6.80 6.70 6.80ax 
July ... 6.87% 6.95 6.8714 6.95b 
Sept. ... 7.00-02% 7.12% 7.00 7.12% 
Oct. ... 7.10 7.12% 7.10 7.12%b 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1939. 

LARD 

Mar. ... 6.65 6.65 6.57% 6.57% 
May ... 6.82% 6.82% 6.7234 6.72%4b 
July |.) 6.97% 6.9744 6.90 6.90 
Sept. ... 7.17% 7.17% 7.05 7.05 
Oct. 2... 7.15 7.15 7.10 7.10ax 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


U. S. Storage Stocks 


(Continued from page 43.) 
value than those with which they are 
replaced. 


Stocks of the various commodities on 
hand on February 1, 1939, compared 
with February 1, 1938, and the average 
of the previous five years were as fol- 


lows: 
STOCKS ON HAND FEBRUARY 1. 
LA 


RD. 
Lbs. 
rr ee 132,140,000 
Kos anat hae sah akaewewe 99,318 ,000 
NG Mls iewisie.siemewracede Gane eaaan 127,790,000 
dD. Ss "ORK 
BE eaincvnscteoaawambnensee 68,029,000 
SEEN 0 vk 0! 0's:e'cebe0eeaeudeees 83,330,000 
BN WY us 4aw ease aereaeeens 83,717,000 
S. P. PORK 
SN iat dane Sacked seeenuieees 236,787,000 
BN 6:5 00a ene welewe muh akou 270,027 ,000 
ee eee 335,286,000 
FROZEN PORK 
RR ree es ke 219,669,000 
RS reer 200,671,000 
TE vnc evesautiseesrs 205,393,000 
ALL BEEL 
1939 Cie-ba sa tee ene eae : 53,226,000 
| es Liceesceeccescs. 89,369,000 
DS Se ccicebinpaneersoumae 108,955,000 
ALL PORK 
RE oi dA Sr SRS SEA AOR 524,485,000 
1938 Seiko ahicsqutee wane 554,028,000 
Bale oe seach stares es cic 624,396,000 
ALL MEAT. 
ri incest vache vacers mad 656,974,000 
1938 ee ene 697,870,000 
St CRIs alan e eek Maes <sue 2,985,000 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of February 11, 1939, totaled 
2,383,220 lbs.; tallow, none; greases 
102,400 lbs.; stearine, none. 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
February 16, 1939. 


REGULAR HAMS. 























Green. “2.P. 
RN di een Gk omaneae 18 18% 
EE deb bein cake octweneean 17% 18 
RE cinadktescorwinwe ha ekieee 7 17% 
EE iy ickan analy pasouens 16% 16% 
ee 17 oees 
BOILING HAMS 
Green. *S.P. 
SOT re 15% 16 
18-20 sae been saGrers earbine 15% 15% 
errr 15% 5% 
ieao a aiid alias Maisie teat 15% eeen 
po ere ee 15% s0%e 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P 
10-12 18% 18% 
ME -easacnc 8 18% 
ree 16% @16% 17% 
_ RE ipreeriaa 16% 16% 
EE es 0 Gh etna 40.40 Coens 16 16% 
eres SBMA Oe 16 16% 
EE aka eads seaualodeeenine 16 16% 
SE ws dkaseunn bee con aeten 15 15 
BEE vos a5 dAn oe 4 e6en Kaeeee 14% 14% 
25-up, No. “o's RO. v.0ccw sane’ 144 
PICNICS 
Green. *8.P. 
BR ois acs aoe one 12% 12% 
oO oe) sicbesestenennesane ll @ill% 11% 
a Te ee 11 11 
PPE S62 ceccceveeesceveess ll 1l 
CS Re rrr 11 11 
S-up, No. 2’s inc......... 11 es 
Short Shank %c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C 
2, OO ee ee 15 16 
BD o0-4:0-0200 00m eeeees ees 13% 14% 
10-12 12 13% 
12-14 . 12% 13% 
RE ares 0<ioe 11% 12 
16-18 ..... 11% 12% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
“9% 
9% 
9 
8% 
8% 
5% 
5% 
5% 
6 
7 
™ 
8 
8% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears......... 45 9n 
Extra Short Ribs............ 9n 
Regular Plates . ene 7 
Clear Plates .. 5 
TOW BARA 0 cccccccccces : 6 
Green Square Jowls..........-- Jo ae ™ 
Green Rough Jowls........--.0+.-seeeees 6 
LARD. 
Dit DN GR. 6 50s occ ecewieseosss 6.62%n 
Prime Steam, loose............-eee06. 6.25b 
Neutral, in tlerces........ccccccececers 8.25n 
Raw Leak ....ccccccccccccssccccsescces 6.25n 





EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MEATS 


Meat specialties and poultry exported 
from the U. S. in December, 1938: 


Lbs. Value. 
Kidneys and livers...........1,241,889 $147,731 
NE: sueteeeescosens Sanus aeaan 98,735 
Poultry and game............ 42,871 34,449 


In addition, poultr. 
wali totaled 315,949 I 


and game exported 
. and to Alaska 166, 5t Ibe. 
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MAKE LARD THE “BOSS” WAY 
and Wateh Your Sales Soar! 


Lard with its superior shortening qualities 
and higher rate of food value, should and 
can be made more popular and important 
with housewives. 



















Let us show you how “BOSS” Equipment 
will do this for you! 


Lard put thru the “BOSS” Gyrator is im- 
eel in texture and color. It takes on the 
appearance of smooth, cold cream, and its 
velvety finish creates enticing eye appeal. 
It also is very economical to use. 


Gyrated lard checks the tendency of its 
separating and becoming soft and oily during 
the warmer months. 


““BOSS” Lard Roll and ““BOSS” Gyrator 


Use the “BOSS” and Assure 
Best Oi Satistactory Service 


to yourself as well as your customers 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


24 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Mfr. *“‘BOSS’’ Machines for Killing, 1972 Be sani a 
Chicago, Ill, Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinncti, Ohio 








GENERAL OFFICE: 2145 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TALLOW.—tThe tallow market at 
New York was rather quiet but steady 
during the past week. Turnover was 
estimated at less than 250,000 lbs. of 
extra at 5%c, delivered, or unchanged 
from the previous week. Producers were 
not pressing offerings but consumers 
showed limited interest in tallow other 
than for March delivery. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5c; extra, 54%4c, and edible, 5%c nom- 
inal. 

Tallows were quiet at Chicago early 
this week following movement of last 
week; producers were well sold up and 
buying interest mostly in future deliv- 
ery. The market became more active 
and stronger late this week, however. 
Couple tanks of special sold Monday at 
5c, Chicago, and prime was salable at 
5%c, Cincinnati, for April delivery. 
There was scattered trading Wednes- 
day with few tanks prime moving at 
5c, Cincinnati, and special at 5c, Cin- 
cinnati, March-April delivery. Edible 
was offered at 5%c, Chicago, and was 
salable around 5c, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Tallows were firmer with other markets 
on Thursday and prime was held at 
544c, Chicago, with some claiming 5%c 
obtainable. Edible moved at 5c, f.o.b. 
shipping point, February, with sellers’ 
ideas now 5'%c. Chicago quotations, 
loose basis, on Thursday: 


i  . . sos ome cigalee aaaneae eee @ 5% 
PORCy CAMOW 2... ccccecee - .... 54~@ 58% 
Prime packers .... . ... 54@ 5% 
SEY GREENE os. 00 5esceesee --- +5 @ 5% 
UE: SRG 0 00ds00etns bebeeunesteaen 4%@ 4% 


STEARINE.—Small sales of oleo 
were reported at 6c, delivered, New 
York, or unchanged from the previous 
week. There was further buying inter- 
est at the 6c level, but sellers were hold- 
ing for 6%e 

The Chicago market on oleo stearine 
was quiet and steady at 6c. 

OLEO OIL.—Trade was quiet with 
the market steady and unchanged at 
New York. Extra was quoted at 74@ 
75gc; prime, 7@7%éc, and lower grades, 
6% @7c. 

The Chicago market was steady but 
quiet. Extra was unchanged at 7%c 
and prime at 7c. 

LARD OIL.—Demand was moderate 
and the market %4c lower at New York. 
No. 1 was quoted at 8%c; No. 2, 8%c; 
extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 9c; extra 
winter strained, 9%c; prime burning, 
9%4c, and inedible, 9c. 


(See page 51 for later markets.) 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market was 
quiet and slightly easier at New York. 
Cold test was quoted at 15%c; extra, 
9c; extra No. 1, 8%c; pure, 11%c, and 
prime, 9%4c 

GREASES.—tThere was a moderate 
volume of trade in yellow and house 
grease at New York this week at 45c. 
Buyers later lowered their ideas %c to 
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4%c. Producers were not pressing offer- 
ings and the market was influenced by 
steadiness in tallow and a better tone in 
some of the other fats and oils. 


At New York, yellow and house was 
quoted at 45¢c; brown, 4%¢c, and choice 
white, 536c. 

Greases were quiet at Chicago this 
week with some grades quoted a little 
lower. The market had a firmer tone as 
the week closed, however. White grease 
sold Tuesday at 5%c, Cincinnati, 
prompt, and tank of yellow was re- 
ported at 4%c, Chicago. White grease 
moved Wednesday at 5c, Cincinnati, 
March, and 5c, Chicago, February de- 
livery. Quotations on Thursday were: 


OT CTT ee 54% @ 5% 


A-white grease 
B-WRIRG cecccccccvececees 
Yellow grease, 
Yellow grease, 15-20 
Sy SION. 5005iee50eeseiecerecinse 44%4@ 4% 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, February 16, 1939. 


Protein by-products stronger with 
more interest evidenced by buyers. 


Blood. 


Last sales of blood at $3.15. This 
price bid for more. Asking $3.25. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
@ 3.15 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sales of 11@12% tankage at $3.50 & 
10c; $3.75 & 10c now asked. 


WOBPOGRE. ccccccccisvacseesseveaevess $ 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia. .$ @ 3.50 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice 

EE 5 clan op oe hata oe eae @ 3.90 & 10¢ 
PE GOUNNE 6:6. 008. 0v eRe hee sotanr @ 2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Improvement evident in demand for 
mixed feeds. 


Carlots, 

Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%.. - 90.00 @52.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.... @50.00 





NON IONE. «ioc civevcaccccoece ° A 
Special steam bone-meal............. @45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Bone meal market remains steady. 


Per “dl 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........eeee0e: $24. 00@25 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26.......ccccscsee & 24. 90025.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Sales of fertilizer tankage at $3.35 & 
10c. 


Per ton. 
High grd. caren ground 
Be MS isn cccsdeveveved @ 3.35 & 10c 
Bone wink Peony “ungrd., per ton.. 20.00@22.50 
TROGE GORE cic ccccdescsvecscoecc ) 2.75 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Crackling market stronger with sale 
reported at 77%c. Bulk of product 
moved during the week at 72%@T75c, 
with sales early in the period at 70c. 


1939 





Hard pressed and expeller unground, 
BOP BONE BUGNIIR sc 00:4: 4600000005 000004 $.72%@ _ .75 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease and 


ee ery @45.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
Sty, COM ccccccvccccvccccgccessececce @35.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market quiet and unchanged. 


Calf trimmings ..... pase euswhaesaness 
Sinews, pizzles = 
Cattle ‘jaws, skuils and knuckles. 
HXide FIRMING. .cccvccccccsesses 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., 





Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Market unchanged. 


Per ton 
Horns, according to grade............ $35.00@60.00 
Cattle hoofs, house run............... 28.00@30.00 
TERE DOMED ccccvvccesccvccsccsecescoe 16.00@18.00 


(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials.) 


Animal Hair. 
Little change in animal hair market. 


Winter coil dried, per ton............ $30.00@35.00 
Summer coil dried, ee 20. “Oet tige .00 
Winter processed, black, Ib........... site 
Winter processed, gray, Ib............ c 
CORES GUHMGNEE: occ cccccsccsescveesee 1” 2¢ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
New York, February 15, 1939. 


South American ground dried blood 
has been selling at $2.80 per unit am- 
monia, c.i.f. New York, and at $2.85 at 
other North Atlantic coast ports which 
is the present quotation. At New York 
no recent sales have been reported of 
dried blood and it could be bought at 
$3.00 per unit f.o.b., as stocks are ample. 

Unground feeding tankage sold at 
$3.25 and 10c, f.o.b. New York, and 
ground fertilizer tankage at the same 
price with very limited offerings. 

Dry rendered tankage old at 67%c 
per unit f.o.b. New York with the pres- 
ent quotation slightly higher. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1939. 
Holiday, no market. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1939. 








High. Low. Close. 
ae salee hens 5.05@5.80 
March ... 5.10@5.30 
ME: wine's 5.25@5.85 
June Hes ters 
PE Aides eeaerknen ohne 5.20@5.40 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1939, 
5.05@5.80 
5.10@5.80 
5.80@5.40 
5. ess 
5.80@5.45 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1939. 
Dee Ph se 5.25b 
ee 5.85b 
SEY 6esb se saucntounes 5.40@5.60 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1939. 
BG. csaectwweeemees ~ 5.25@5.50 
BE chacccsndevareanae 5.45@5.65 
PE akwtkcactatanehwens 5.45@5.65 












pMAn | 
junders. 


SECURE more uniform grinding of 
packing house by-products—save 
power=— reduce maintenance ex- 
pense. Instant accessibility saves 
cleaning time. Nine sizes: 5 to 100 
H.P., capacities 500 to 20,000 Ibs. 
per hour. Write for catalog No. 302. 


Te a 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


504 Indiana Ave. INDIANA, U.S Py 



























small M&M HOG 


especially developed for 
the small renderer! 


This new economyHOG performs all the 
duties of thelargerM &M 
machines . . . but witha 
smaller capacity for small 
renderers and animal food 
manufacturers. Grinds fats, 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. to uni- 
form fineness. Reduces cooking time, 
saves steam and power, lowers operat- 
ing costs! Write for Bulletin. 








Builders of Machinery Since 1854 


MITTS & MERRILL asec. 








FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Feb- 


ruary to June, 1939, inclusive...... @28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... @ 3.00 
Unground fish sc ceo, dried, Ah am- 

monia, 15% B. “Pa f.o.b. fish 

factory SehDbbadadeseReeneeraeewese nominal 
Fish meal, foreign, 114%4.% ammonia, 

WO B. BP. Ung C1... Get. cccccccccee @48.25 

Feb., March shipments............. @48.5 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 7% ammonia, 

3% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories... 2.50 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, Feb. 

to June 1939 inclusive, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports............ @27.00 

Oe SEPT, BRED ccccccccescocccceecs @28.30 

BEDE. BOG e ccc ccccccvcceseccecs @29.00 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 10% 

BA. Bs Sig CER ccccccccvcevcccceeess 3.25 & 10¢ 
Tankage, anepeund, 10-12% ammonia, 

15% B. PB. Lng BOI. cccccvcccccccce 3.25 & 10¢ 

Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 


Be ey GU. Ole ccccceteesessece @22.50 


Bone meal, raw, vn % and 50%, in 


Bags, Per tem, GAC. .cccccccccsoccee @26.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
OO WE: Ble Bec eccccccccencescees @ 8.00 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% protein, unground...........++++ @67%e 
60% protein, unground............... @70c 


Successful Package Design 
(Continued from page 25.) 


Government label regulations, for in- 
stance, can be put to good use. A frank 
statement of contents not only enhances 
in the reader’s mind the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the packer but can be pre- 
sented in such a manner as to be most 
convincing. The words “Gelatine 
Added,” for example, can be made a 
recommendation for the product. There 
is dignity in frankness. 

These are not the only ways in which 
“buyer-psychology” can be applied to 
packaging. I have just finished new jars 
for Golden Blossom Honey, and in them 
I tried to create something that would 
indicate the natural goodness of the 
product. To do this, I experimented 
with all sorts of shapes and kinds of 
jars and finally created a squat con- 
tainer, triangularly prismatic, which 
reflects light into the honey and gives 
it the true color honey should have. 
Honey in ordinary, thoughtlessly de- 
signed jars, looks brownish—a color as- 
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sociated in people’s minds with impure 
honey. If the honey shows too light in 
the jar it may be thought to be thin 
or watery. 


Package Considerations 


This form of jar is particularly good 
for display purposes. They can be ar- 
ranged easily in various attractive 
ways, a factor which was worked out 
along with attractiveness of the design, 
practicability for shipping, and the best 
way to make the product alluring. 

This jar, with its perfectly straight 
shoulder as the recognizable character- 
istic so important in packaging, was made 
by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., and was 
a difficult job. Owens-Illinois Co. made 
the cap, which is large for the sake of 
convenience. The green and gold label 
was printed by Consolidated Litho- 
graphic Co. 

Hard and fast rules of packaging are 
made to be broken. This is proved, I 
think, by the green label affixed to the 
Golden Blossom honey jar. For some 
reason, green has been considered in- 
appropriate for food labels, but the 
contrast between the glowing amber of 
the honey and the bright green in the 
label has proved extremely popular. 

Everything has to be tailored to the 
job in hand, and the designer who has 
his heart in his work is kept too busy 
thinking of all sides of the problem to 
keep in mind any rules except the fun- 
damentals. The package must make 
the product attractive; it must be fitting 
to the product; and, finally, the name of 
the product must be tied in definitely 
with the name of the firm. 


50 Years in Sausage 
(Continued from page 32.) 
dispensable in the early days and is 
still considered a necessary piece of 
equipment by practically all packers 
and sausage manufacturers. Like other 
equipment for the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plant, grinders, 
knives and plates have been developed 
and improved until they are very differ- 

ent from early equipment. 
It is a source of great satisfaction 
to me that I have had some part in aid- 


The 


ing to bring grinding equipment to its 
present high state of efficiency and that 
my efforts are contributing to better 
quality sausage and lower production 
costs in perhaps 75 per cent of the lead- 
ing plants in the industry. 


As a matter of record and history 
it may be of interest to packers and 
sausage manufacturers to mention some 
of the well known grinding equipment 
in the development of which I have had 
a part. These are, among others: 


Sausage Making Machinery 


Knives with double edge blades. 

Knives with changeable blades, con- 
structed to cut from 300,000 to 500,000 
lbs. of meat with one set-of blades. 

Knives with changeable blades, all 
four blades being a unit. 

Reversible plates, both sides of which 
can be used. This was the first plate 
with a 2%-in. cutting surface for use 
on No. 66 grinders. 

Long-life plates carrying a 10-year 
guarantee. There is no grinding ex- 
pense on these plates for the first five 
years of their operation. 

Plates with tapered holes. These are 
ideal for pork and summer sausage. 


Other well known equipment devel- 
oped by us which has found universal 
use in the meat packing industry in- 
cludes the C. D. sausage linking guide, 
a sausage flushing gauge which meas- 
ures the diameter of casings while they 
are being flushed, and a gauge for 
measuring and cutting casings into 
equal lengths. 

There is one fact which has been 
emphasized many times in articles in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and which, 
it seems to me, more and more sausage 
manufacturers are coming to appreci- 
ate. This is that quality equipment, like 
quality sausage products, is the most 
profitable. I visit many meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing plants and 
I am impressed with the high quality 
equipment that is everywhere replacing 
outmoded and obsolete machines. Well 
designed and constructed equipment, 
efficiently operated, is one of the pack- 
ers’ and sausage manufacturers’ most 
important aids in maintaining a spread 
between costs and selling prices. 
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OTTONSEED oil futures moved 

erratically in the New York mar- 
ket during the past week, but after 
making new lows for the season on dis- 
appointing January consumption fig- 
ures, scored a rally of almost %e a 
pound from the season’s lows. General 
buying materialized and shorts scram- 
bled to cover, running prices into stop 
loss orders, on a report that a bill had 
been introduced in the Senate to dis- 
tribute some of the government’s cotton 
holdings and curtail cotton crop acreage 
and, second, by a report that Germany 
was endeavoring to barter products for 
American lard. 

The technical position of the market 
was such that prices rose rapidly. The 
advance was aided somewhat by evi- 
dence of improvement in consumer de- 
mand for cottonseed oil, and also by a 
rise in lard prices. The cottonseed oil 
market had to absorb increased hedge 
selling on a scale upwards, but this was 
partially offset by reports of mill buy- 
ing of futures against sales of crude. 
There was considerable realizing. 

Much buying was credited to the 
West and South, and also to foreign 
account. The impression prevailed 
around the ring that some large shorts 
had covered and gone long on oil. Hedge 
selling was not done in a way to disturb 
the rallying tendency of the market. 


Hogs and Lard Watched 


Considerable attention was paid in 
oil circles to smaller hog runs and the 
slowing down in lard accumulation. 
Lard supplies are relatively large, how- 
ever, and most interests in edible fats 
cannot get away from the fact that 
there will be more hogs this year. 

Crude markets moved upward with 
futures. Southeast and Valley traded 
at 55c while Texas crude was quoted 
at 5%c. 

Thus far in February, trade in actual 
oil with consumers has been better than 
in January. Some in the cash trade look 
for February distribution* to top the 
January figure. Consumption in Janu- 
ary totaled 229,666 bbls. compared with 
378,092 bbls. in January, 1938. It is 
felt that February consumption may 
reach 250,000 bbls. against 417,739 bbls. 
in February, 1938. 

Consumption of cottonseed oil for the 
first six months of this season amounted 
to 1,570,000 bbls. as against 2,370,000 
bbls. in the same period last season. 

COCONUT OIL.—Interest was quiet 
in this market, but prices were steady. 
Sellers were quoting 3c at New York 
and oil on the Pacific Coast was quoted 
at 2%c. 

CORN OIL.—Sales were reported at 
5%c with further buying interest at 
that level. Sellers were holding for 6c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—The market was 
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quiet at New York and quoted at 4% 
@4%c. Decatur mills were asking 4%c. 

PALM OIL.—Demand was moderate 
at New York, but prices were steady. 
Nigre, 3c; Sumatra, 25¢c. 


COTTON OIL TRADING 


Futures market at New York: 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1939, 
—Range.— —Olosing.— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 





PALM KERNEL OIL.—Conditions Feb. ........... a a .-. 640 nom 

were nominal at New York at 3%c. Rena center Se. ee ~~ 2 oe 

OLIVE Of FOOTS—Taek ws Fo * FF Ff SB Se 

dull at New York and tanks were —_ vt teeeeeees 82 669) 655 p21 trad 

quoted at 6% @6%c. a a | a ee 
PEANUT OIL.—There were reports SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1939. 

of business at 5%c, but sellers were > habeas -2 nee nee KG oom 

asking 5%c. ao | oS = ae 

phate ete 17 662 660 661 ~~ trad 

SE ahem ae nal aye aaa 661 nom 

CaaS : 40 673 669 670 671 

ME. dacnmnnnsns 670 nom 


SOUTHERN MARKETS BEF -+-sonn0ee Si Gi) 67ST stra 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1989. 






a oe . 660 nom 
New Orleans. eh hrs veal 42 669 650 664 ~~ trad 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) — ma aan = nom 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 16, 1939.— — careeeeesee 150 ii 673 on an 
Cotton oil futures were up 50 points Aug. 11.0000. 3.0...) wee 690s nom 
for week compared with 35 points for ‘SePt. --------+- 1 ST 
May lard. Crude sold today in Louis- WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1939, 
i ississi ; Ree oe o00 eee 660 nom 
iana and Mississippi at 5%c Ib., f.0.b. costs: is 670 «(6A 8Ai(iénn 
mill. Crude will probably be offered April apa ales ‘gs oats oes a 
. ‘ aaa 2 
sparingly. ume 2020200012 @ io agllC 
RRS 
Dallas BN n04.+ 0000608 ra a eee 694 nom 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) Sept. ...----.+5 108 = 7098 692s O2tr 
Dallas, Texas, February 16, 1939.— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1939. 
ra pod a cake May. oe er ee fio oa 108 =. 
and mea allas basis, for July <. nom 
" ? interstate September 726 «#6©708)0=— 725s 


shipment, $23.50. Basis prime cotton- October .._! 
seed oil 54% @5%c bid by location. 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED AND CONSUMED 
As reported for the six months ended January 31, 1939, and 1938: 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 

Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 

1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1 5 
United States........3,800,340 5,715,702 3,079,348 4,322,932 1,053,602 1,434,345 
Alabama ............ 262,858 352,646 217,023 01,966 47,291 50,961 
Arkansas ....... ... 440,637 573,820 328,391 388,357 132,468 185,347 
California ....... ... 145,619 262,412 109,896 124,418 57,437 143,462 
..... Sree 265,070 470,066 225,735 414,776 54,629 57,618 
PE, Wak a.0.505.<,00 165,585 248,628 153,764 217,246 17,7038 31,586 
Mississippi ......... 619,070 885,340 425,634 581,419 235,234 311,887 
North Carolina...... 127,791 254,151 120,275 215,478 15,311 39,084 
ee 175,825 262,096 160,275 222,885 19,22 39,718 
South Carolina....... 137,930 221,749 128,369 205,016 11,113 17,883 
Tennessee ........... 347,088 399,564 242,037 283,710 117,661 116,267 
Texas .............. 949,051 1,541,314 850,401 1,220/946 280,723 343,240 
All other states...... 174,321 243,916 117,548 146,715 64,812 97,797 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 337,118 tons and 42,394 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 24,355 tons 
and 106,435 tons reshipped for 1939 and 1938 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 

















On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
Season. August 1. to Jan. 31. 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31. 
eee 1938-39 *38,833,717 953,901,982 844,160,042 *178,202,644 
(pounds) .. 1937-38 11,141,266 1,314,673,254 1,233,550,540 210,064,271 
Refined oil .. 1938-39 +487,927,952 ©°752,322,008 («= =—§ cceseces 049, 
(pounds) . 1937-38 441,052,343 909,916,886 j= = = .seseeee 492,820,202 
Cake and mea 1938-39 214,611 1,378,567 289. 
(tons 1937-38 1,952 1,924,239 1,753,379 212,812 
| ae 1938-39 133,153 798,611 64,432 167,332 
eee 1937-38 43,422 1,106,040 1,021,524 ,938 
errr 1938-39 457,464 753,712 817 548,356 
(running bales)..... 1937-38 61,547 983,565 581,057 055 
J EO eae 1938-39 30,534 26,563 28,023 29,074 
(500-Ib, bales)...... 1937-38 1,828 41,793 16,786 26,835 
Grabbots, motes, etc.. 1938-39 36,592 37,688 33,563 40,717 
(500-lb. bales)...... 1937-38 7,378 51,886 18,089 41,176 


*Includes 11,339,523 and 37,038,490 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
12,855,220 and 21,783,240 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1938, and Jan. 31, 1939, 
respectively. 

tIncludes 5,199,739 and 7,898,555 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at places 
other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 7,696,711 and 6,496,922 pounds in transit to 
manufacturers of shortening, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1938, and Jan. 31, 1939, respectively. 

**Produced from 798,880,911 pounds of crude oil. 
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Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There was a light 
scattered trade in packer cow descrip- 
tions throughout the week, with steady 
prices ruling, but the market showed 
some tendency to firm a bit at late mid- 
week and bids at these levels from 
speculative buyers were declined. Con- 
firmed sales so far total a little over 
40,000 hides, with a fair proportion of 
Feb. take-off moving. Association moved 
Feb. cow descriptions early at %e de- 
cline but recovered the early loss on 
later sales. 

Native steers last sold at 10c for Feb. 
take-off but. further business this basis, 
mostly to exchange operators, was de- 
clined; Dec.-Jan. natives are offered at 
10%c. One packer sold 1,000 Feb. ex- 
treme light native steers at 10%c, 
steady, and this is bid. 

Butt branded and heavy Texas steers 
are available at last trading price of 
10%c, and Colorados at 10c, for Jan.- 
Feb. take-off; interest light at the 
moment. Light Texas steers are fairly 
well sold up at 9%c. Extreme light 
Texas steers quotable 94%c nom. 


Two packers sold a total of 6,500 
Dec.-Jan. heavy native cows at 9%%4¢, 
and 1,500 St. Paul Jan.-Feb. also sold 
at 9%c; Association sold a car Feb. 
heavy native cows early at 9%c, and 
later another car at 944c. One lot of 
950 St. Paul Dec.-Jan. light native cows 
sold early at 10c; 900 Jan. River point 
light cows moved at 10c; total of 10,000 
Dec.-Jan. light cows sold at 10c, with 
6,300 Jan.-Feb. later same basis; Asso- 
ciation sold 2,000 Feb. light cows early 
at 97%c, and later a packer moved 5,000 
Dec. to Feb. at 10c. Association sold 
a car Feb. branded cows early at 9%c, 
and another car later 9%4c; a packer 
sold 2,000 Jan.-Feb. branded cows at 
9%e, and quite a few bids this basis 
from speculators were declined although 
killers appear willing to take tanner 
business. 

Bulls were well cleaned up previous 
week at 7c for natives and 6c for 
branded bulls. 

An Iowa packer sold 5,200 Nov. to 
Jan. native steers at 10%c early this 
week; also 10,000 Dec.-Jan. cows re- 
ported at 10c for lights and 9%e for 
heavies and brands. Another outside 
packer sold Feb. production at un- 
disclosed prices, reported to have been 
basis 10c for Feb. native steers and 
9%c for light cows. 


LATER: Packer sold 3,300 Jan.-Feb. 
branded cows 9'4c, steady. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—Some fairly heavy average 
lots of outside small packer stock have 
been offered basis 9c, selected, Chgo. 
freight, for natives, brands ‘%c less, 
while holders of light hides dating Nov. 
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forward have made offerings at 10c 
without attracting counter-bids. Buyers 
are interested only in light average, 
40-42 lb., plump stock and tanners have 
expressed ideas around 9c. However, 
dealers report picking up several cars 
around 45-lb. avge. dating Nov. forward 
at 9c, and indicate a willingness to pay 
9c for lighter average hides. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Last reported 
trading in the Coast market was a 
couple cars Vernon packer Jan. hides 
at 8c for steers and 7%4c for cows, flat, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, previous week. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—There was a fair movement of stand- 
ard steers in the South American mar- 
ket at prices figuring about “ee lower, 
going to buyers in the States. Early this 
week, 4,000 Anglos and 4,000 LaBlancas 
sold at 70 pesos, equal to 10!%e¢e, c.i.f. 
New York, as against 72% pesos or 
11%c paid last week; 4,000 more Argen- 
tine steers sold same basis. At mid- 
week, 4,000 Smithfield steers sold to the 
States also at 70 pesos or 10!%g¢c, steady. 
These hides are now running summer 
quality, due to reversal of seasons in 
that market. 


LATER: South American market %c 
higher; 5,000 LaPlatas and 2,500 Rosario 
Santa Fe steers sold 71 pesos, or 114¢c. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Trade continues 
light in country hides, demand running 
mostly to extremes. Offerings in gen- 
eral are light and holders seem willing 
to accumulate a few hides and wait out 
the market. Untrimmed all-weights are 
listed 744 @8c, selected, del’d Chgo., de- 
pending upon average weight, with light 
stock said to be salable around top 
figure, although some buyers give their 
ideas as 8c trimmed. Heavy steers and 
cows not moving and nominal around 
7c flat. Trimmed buff weights listed 
around 8@8%c nom. Trimmed extremes 
are salable at 10c, selected, but few 
offered; buyers figure that the 23-43 lb. 
extremes, to average around 33-34 lb., 
with some running 75 per cent No. 2’s 
and averaging out about 9c flat, are 
more reasonably priced for cheap 
leather than competing hides. Bulls 
quoted around 5%c flat. Car all-weight 
branded hides reported recently at 7%c 
flat. 


CALFSKINS. — Packer calfskins 
moved in a moderate way at steady 
prices. About 8,000 Jan. northern heavy 
calf, 914/15 lb., sold at 18c. Later, one 
packer sold 4,000 and another 2,000 Jan. 
light calf under 914 lb. at 17%ec. One 
packer secured 17c previous week for 
River point heavies, while others have 
been talking 17%4c in the absence of 
bids. 


It was indicated that a car of city 
8/10 lb. calfskins sold this week at 
14%¢, although no confirmation obtain- 


The 





able so far and some quote 15c nom.; 
bid of 15¢ was reported for 10/15 Ib., 
with 15%c asked. Outside cities, 8/15 
lb., around 14%@l5c nom.; straight 
countries around 11@11%c flat. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons quoted 
$1.07%4. 


KIPSKINS.—Packer kipskins have 
been quiet, with no active inquiry, and 
quoted nominally 15¢c for northern 
natives and 14c for northern over- 
weights, based on last sale by one 
packer of southern natives and over- 
weights at a cent less, previous week. 
Most of Jan. production is still held by 
packers. Brands quoted 12%c nom. 


Trading is awaited to establish the 
market on city kipskins; there is in- 
terest at present around 12e, with 13c 
asked by collectors. Outside cities nom- 
inal at 12%@13c; straight countries 
around 104% @10%éc flat. 

Packers last sold Jan. regular slunks 
at 80c; hairless quoted 40c, with No. 2’s 
half-price. 


HORSEHIDES.—Market in general 
quiet and buyers inclined to take on 
hides only where priced in line with their 
ideas. Good city renderers, with full 
manes and tails, held at $3.25, selected, 
f.o.b. nearby points, and said to be 
salable at $3.10@3.15; ordinary trim- 
med renderers quoted $2.90@3.00; 
mixed city and country lots $2.50@2.75, 
depending upon percentage of countries. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quiet and 
quoted 13% @14%c per lb., del’d Chgo., 
for full wools. Shearling production is 
very light this month and offerings 
limited; last trading was at 75c for 
No. 1’s, 42%c for No. 2’s and 20c for 
No. 3’s or clips. Pickled skins remain 
quiet and demand for present production 
very limited, due to quality; quoted 
nominally $3.00@3.50 per doz. in ab- 
sence of firm bids, and intimated re- 
cently in one direction that sales had 
been made around $3.25 but buyers 
showing very little interest. There was 
trading this week on packer wool pelts 
by a couple of outside packers but 
details, as usual, were not disclosed. 
Opinions in the trade vary from $1.90 
to $2.00 per cwt. live basis; one unsuc- 
cessful bidder is said to have bid better 
than $1.90 per cwt., and one lot is 
thought to have brought $1.95 for Feb. 
pelts. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—The New York 
packers still hold their Dec. and Jan. 
native steers and bids of 10c from 
tanners have been declined, with the 
Dec. take-off held higher. Jan. branded 
steers were fairly well sold up earlier 
at 10%4c for butts and 10c for Colorados. 


CALFSKINS.—Collectors sold about 
25,000 calfskins this week at prices 
steady to a shade lower. The 4-5’s are 
quoted nominally $1.00@1.05; the 5-7’s 
sold at $1.25, 7-9’s at $1.65 and 9-12’s 
moved at $2.40 and $2.45; 12/17 veal 
kips quoted around $2.60@2.65 nom. 
Packer 4-5’s are quoted around $1.15 
nom., and 5-7’s $1.55 nom.; the 7-9’s 
last sold at $2.00 and 9-12’s $2.75. 
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NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Feb. 11, 1939.—New: Mar. 
10.87@10.90; June 11.30; Sept. 11.64@ 
11.68; Dec. 11.96 n; 88 lots; 1 higher to 
1 lower. Old: Mar. 9.94 n; June 10.42 
n; Sept. 10.67 n; no sales; 1 higher to 
3 lower. 

Monday, Feb. 13, 1939.—Holiday. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1939.—New: Mar. 
10.89@10.91; June 11.30; Sept. 11.66; 
Dec. 11.97 n; 306 lots; unchanged to 2 
higher. Old: Mar. 9.94 n; June 10.42 
n; Sept. 10.67 n; 3 lots; unchanged. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1939.—New: 
Mar. 10.87; June 11.28; Sept. 11.66@ 
11.67; Dec. 12.00; 230 lots; 2 lower to 3 
higher. Old: Mar. 9.94 n; June 10.40 n; 
Sept. 10.65 n; 7 lots; unchanged to 2 
lower. 

Thursday, Feb. 16, 1939.—New: Mar. 
10.93@10.96; June 11.35@11.36; Sept. 
11.72@11.74; Dec. 12.04 n; 388 lots; 
4@7 higher. Old: Mar. 10.03; June 
10.53 n; Sept. 10.76 n; 12 lots; 9@13 
higher. 

Friday, February 17, 1939.—New 
contracts: Mar. 10.83; June 11.25@ 
11.26; Sept. 11.65; Dec. (1939), 11.97 n; 
sales 353 lots. The closing 7@10 lower. 
Old: Mar. 9.92 n; June 10.37 n; Sept. 
10.65 bid. 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Feb. 11, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
10.70 n; June 11.25 b; Sept. 11.70 ax; 
no sales; 10 higher to 5 lower. 

Monday, Feb. 13, 1939.—Holiday. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
10.70 n; June 11.25 n; Sept. 11.70 n; 
no sales; unchanged. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1939.—Close: 
Mar. 10.70 n; June 11.25 n; Sept. 11.70 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Thursday, Feb. 16, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
10.95 ax; June 11.42; Sept. 11.70 n; 
2 lots; 17@25 higher active contracts. 

Friday, February 17, 1939.—Close: 
Mar. 10.80 ax; June 11.25 ax; Sept. 
11.70 n; sales, none; 15 to 17 lower. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


Liverpool, February 16, 1939.—Gen- 
eral provision market unchanged and 
quiet. Fair demand for lard, and ham 
trade showing some improvement. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 88s; Canadian hams (A.C.), 
96s; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 69s; Wiltshires, 80s; Cumber- 
lands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 85s; 
Can. Cumberlands, 91s; lard, 39s 6d. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended February 11, 1939, were: 
Week Previous Same 
Feb. 11. week. time ’38. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .12,900,000 14,476,000 11,675,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. -48, 784,000 50,552,000 44,663,000 
Tate, Ihde. c.sccce % 2,114,000 3,530,000 1,699,000 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Lard futures rallied 45 points from 
season’s low under additional buying 
and covering, influence of smaller hog 
receipts, possibilities of German barter 
for lard and strength in cotton oil. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was active and strong, due 
largely to covering on fears of further 
curtailment in cotton acreage. Prices 
rose %c over season’s lows. General 
buying materialized, absorbing profit 
taking hedge selling. Cash trade showed 
some betterment, and crude was firmer. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 55% @5%e 
bid; 6c asked; Texas, 55g @5%c Ib. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were 
March 6.76@6.78; May 6.96; July 7.05@ 
7.07; Sept. 7.14@7.15; Oct. 7.15@7.19. 


Tallow 
Extra tallow quoted at 5%%c lb., f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 6%4c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, February 17, 1939.— 
Prices are for export. Lard, prime 
western, $7.25@7.35; middle western, 
$7.25@7.35; city, 6% @7; refined conti- 
nent, 74 @7%; South America, 7%@ 
7%; Brazil kegs, 744@7%; shortening, 
8%c in carlots. 


CANNED HAM IMPORTS 


Canned hams, picnics and shoulders 
constituted the largest percentage of 
canned pork imported into the United 
States during 1938. Canned ham im- 
ports totaled 33,085,544 lbs. and canned 
picnics and shoulders 4,804,873 lbs. Im- 
ports of these products in 1938 were: 


















Canned 
shoulders 
and 
Canned ham. picnics. 
Ibs. 

Argentina ..cccccccccccee SF) ae 
AMET ccccccoccesvccsese 148,687 2,733 
DORI occcsceccsceverse ——— = =—~«=~«S a 
Canada ........... - 3, = oneness 
Czechoslovakia .... nav ee = (ts So 
DORMETE ceccccvsovcccevs 1,145,952 297,806 
ee —— ——tsé nO 
) owned eclescnscoee 474,699 33,960 
GOPMBRY coccccscs 439,033 24,209 
Irish Pree State. bacee 25,349 10,827 
EROMARE cccccccccscccccce 460,684 46,704 
EUUNGATY cccccccccscccece 2,022,763 919,110 
Jugoslavia -.- 124,269 23,289 
TACVIR cccccsccces -. 264,661 10,316 
Lithuania oe 628" 788 340,101 
i ae 2,936,251 
Roumania ..........2-00. 374,094 159,567 
er 4,804,873 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of bacon and lard through 
port of New York during week ended 
February 16 were 2,576,105 Ibs. lard 
and 27,000 lbs. bacon. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 17, 1939: 


PACKER HIDES. 

Week ended Prev. 

Feb. 17, week, 

Hvy. nat. strs..10 @10% 10 Sit n4es 

Hvy. Tex. strs. @10% 11% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


Cor. week, 
1938. 


GHB, vecccecs 10% @10% 11% 
Hvy. Col. strs.. 210 @10 11 
Ex-light Tex. 

eee @ 9 g 9% 8b 
Brnd'd cows .. @°9 9% 8b 
Hvy. nat. cows. @ 9% 9% $ 8 
Lt. nat. cows.. @10 10 8%@ 8% 
Nat. bulls ..... @i7 7 1%, 
Brnd’d bulls ... @ 6 @ 6 6% 
Calfskins ...... 17 @18 17 @18 13 14% 
Kips, nat. .... @15n @15n llax 
Kips, ov-wt. .. @l4n l4n 10ax 
Kips, brnd’d .. @12%n 12%n Sax 
Slunks, reg. ... 

Slunks, hris. .. »40 @40 85n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
ic per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts...9 @9% 9 @9% 7%@ 8 
Branded ...... 8%@ 9 8%@ 9 Ty 
Nat. bulls ..... 6 @6% 6 ¢ 6% 6 
Brnd’d bulls ... @ 5% 5% @ 5% 
Calfskins ...... 14% @15% 15 @16% 11 @12 
KIDS .ccccccces 13ax @18n 9 
Slunks, reg. ...70 @75n 70 @T75n 55 60n 
Slunks, hris. .. @30n @30n 9 25 30n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers ... e = = 6 ¢ 6% 
Hvy. cows .... 6 6 
eee 8 g, aK 84%@ am 6 
Extremes ...... 0 @10 7 
BES 0 00 taawee m i? 4 
ee seenie eii2 8%@ 9 
BIDS .ccssccces 10% @i0% 10% 7 1% 
Horsehides ....2.50@38.25 2. Bea 15 2.00@3.10 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. shearlgs... @7 @75 70n' 
Dry pelts ..... 13%@14% 18%@14% 9 10n 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago at 
the close of trading on February 14: 


Feb. 14, Jan. 31, Feb. 14, 


1939. 1939. 1938, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
P. S. lard, made 
since Jan. 1, 
D ccvcccccece 26,337,069 21,456,727 
P. 8. lard, made 
Oct. 1, 1938 to 
Jan. 1, 1939....14,656,109 15,212,359 \ 46 661,576 


28,728,265 
= lard, ag 29,565,934 
‘prev. to Jan. 
ee 1,833,000 
Other kinds of 
eS ere 8,877,907 4,854,604 4,832,925 
Dz. Ss. cl. bellies’... 4,759,667 4,659,499 6,884,707 
D. 8S. cl. bellies?.. 19,100 19,100 


D. S. rib bellies?. . . 478,693 594,216 913,655 
Ex. sh, cl. sides'.., 2,500 
Made since October 1, 1938. 
2Made previous to October 1, 1938. 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS 


Liverpool Provision Trade Association 
reports January imports as follows: 


Bacon (including shoulders), cwts........... 28,383 
Hams, CWt.....sccccccccccsccccccccccscccece 27,965 
Lard, COMB. cccccdiccrsccscccceececsseccveseosoces 1,265 


Approximate weekly consumption ex 
Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 


cwts. ewts. tons. 
January, 1939......... 6,821 5,669 224 
December, 1938........ 7,591 7,308 128 
January, 1938......... 7,477 7,749 231 
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Meat Packing Prospects 
(Continued from page 9.) 
has an unsettling effect on business. 


Meat packing is an industry of quick 
turnover, large volume and small mar- 
gins. Therefore, perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the outlook for the 
remainder of 1939 is the prospective 
increase in hog supplies. There has 
been a pronounced expansion in hog 
marketings in the past few months, 
compared with relatively scanty sup- 
plies in each of the preceding four hog 
years, and this expansion is expected to 
continue for the remainder of the cur- 
rent hog year and through the following 
hog marketing year. 


More Hogs in 1939 


U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the 1938 Fall pig crop was about 
18 per cent larger than the 1937 Fall 
crop and the largest Fall pig crop since 
1933. Increase in hog production is re- 
ported to be pretty general throughout 
the country, with the exception of the 
Western Corn Belt and the Western 
states. 


Since August, 1937, the hog-corn 
ratio, as measured by market prices of 
hogs and corn at Chicago, has been con- 
siderably above the level which tends to 
encourage expansion of hog production. 

Despite indications that cattle and 
calf marketings will be slightly smaller 
in 1939 than in 1938, total production of 
meat, due to increased hog marketings, 
is expected to be substantialiy larger. 

It is expected that total number of 
lambs marketed in the next four months 
will not differ greatly from number mar- 
keted in Winter and Spring months of 
1938. The 1938 lamb crop was the larg- 
est on record, and it is not unlikely that 
the 1939 lamb crop also will be large, 
with continued heavy marketing of 
lambs. 


A significant indication of improved 
consumer demand for meat can be found 
in the fact that cash income for meat 


animals during 1938 was only about 7 
per cent less than in 1937, whereas total 
cash income for farmers for all crops 
and livestock products showed a decline 
of about 13 per cent. 


In general, it would appear that meat 
packing prospects for 1939 are substan- 
tially improved, as compared with pros- 
pects at this time last year. However, no 
predictions can be made with any degree 
of accuracy for the industry as a whole. 
A number of factors conducive to profit- 
able meat packing operations are to be 
found in the current industry picture, 
but there are, obviously, many consid- 
erations which could upset any or all of 
these factors and turn a prospect for 
profit into a prospect for loss. 


Sound and adequate cost finding 
methods and their proper application to 
all meat packing operations are neces- 
sary, of course, if meat packing concerns 
are to gain full advantage of those fac- 
tors in the current situation which are 
conducive to profitable business. 


RECEIPTS AT SIX MARKETS 


Annual reports of six of the large 
livestock markets of the country for 
1938 show receipts of each class of live- 
stock during the year as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kans. City.1,334,385 334,972 375,828 1,506,468 
St. Paul.... 882,236 487,099 2,016,720 1,258,498 
Milwaukee. 198,238 388,810 490,320 100,900 
St. Joseph.. 310,110 65,918 675,144 1,010,821 
Wichita ... 284,076 69,154 229,285 188,495 
Ft. Worth. 763,774 448,785 278,614 1,378,268 


Trucks played an important part in 
transporting these animals to market. 
At each of these points truck receipts 
of livestock, by classes, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kans. City. 428,141 132,686 352,884 291,237 
St. Paul... 609,077 421,084 1,597,707 524,909 
Milwaukee. 132,170 266,943 808,694 55,705 
St. Joseph.. 209,010 60,680 586,210 322,132 
Wichita ... 232,057 46,798 203,649 139,784 
Ft. Worth. 600,503 315,800 265,023 890,248 


PLENTY OF CORN FOR FEED 


Final estimates on the 1938 corn crop 
in the United States show a total pro- 
duction of 2,542,238,000 bu. Of this 
total, Iowa produced 468,923,000 bu. 
The corn crop of the country during 
each of the past ten years was as fol- 
lows: 


Bu. 
BN Scns aaacinkvestencbnacekeeeeseue 2,542,238,000 
BEE kas bee sceetes eines ccentenseseeee 2,644,995,000 
BEE sn cee asediveusctestwecnesaseeel 1,507,089,000 
BE buckhswseeesnceeesecuscceneoeeen 2,296,669,000 
BID badeneceisccctvesesceanaeeveesese 1,377,126,000 
SEE ie skeewesadegsadebecawoeneseee 2,351,658,000 
SE enh 06s mevescecesaetuastecnveonen 2,906,873,000 
BES Scud gcowetutiaeaccauicseaehenaeka en 2,588,509,000 
ME Gh a odiecad douche oo eNeaGiKenel 2,060,185,000 
BE in oe thndestineks i cnweeesbeasen 2,535,386,000 


Largest corn crops on record were 
produced in 1917 and 1923 when each 
year’s crop totaled over 3,000,000,000 
bu. The decline in the horse population 
on farms, the smaller supply of meat 
animals since the drought years and in- 
creasing use of other feeds for animals 
of all kinds has made a corn crop of 
the size of 1938 large in the light of 
consumptive demand. 


MOST BUYING AT MARKETS 


Bulk of the livestock continues to be 
purchased at the principal market cen- 
ters of the country but substantial per- 
centages are bought at concentration 
points and on farms. This is shown 
in the report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for the year 1938, in- 
dicating that three-fourths of the cattle, 
two-thirds of the calves, slightly less 
than half of the hogs and 70 per cent 
of the sheep and lambs are bought at 
market centers. Sources of purchase 
are as follows: 


Purchases at Purchases at 
Market Centers. Other Points. 


Per cent Per cent 
EN ccaucccaneune nesaees 76.96 23.04 
GND ccknteaccancsccewes 65.82 34.18 
BD 5.0 chaetarieasceccces 48.76 51.24 
Sheep and lambs.......... 70.20 29.80 









ALL IMPORTANT 
MARKETS 


“KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Sewice 





Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















Dayton ,Ohio 


Sioux City, lowa 





Omaha,Neb. Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 
La Fayette,lud. Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 











=, 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Beonomics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., February 16, 1939.— 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog 
market was fairly active most of week 
despite 53 per cent increase in receipts 
during first four days of this week over 
last. Current prices compared with last 
week’s close were somewhat uneven, but 
generally steady to 5c higher and in 
spots up 10c or more. 

Good to choice butchers, 180-220-lb., 
$7.55@7.85, and mostly $7.70 up at 
packing plants with some bids of $7.95 
sparingly; 220-250-lb., $7.45@7.75; 250- 
270-lb., $7.30@7.55; 270-290-lb. $7.15@ 
7.45; 290-350-lb., $6.90@7.35; 160-180- 
Ib., $7.25@7.80; good sows, 350-lb. 
down, $6.55@6.75 and few to $6.85; 
350-425-lb., $6.40@6.70, and 425-550- 
lb., $6.10@6.60. 

Receipts for week ended February 16: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, Feb. 10..... . 17,500 18,100 
Saturday, Feb. 11...... 10,600 24,500 
Monday, Feb. 18....... 43,700 37,700 
Tuesday, Feb. 14...... 33,300 19,300 
Wednesday, Feb. 15.. 29,200 12,800 
Thursday, Feb. 16.... cea 19,100 11,900 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during January, 1939, by sta- 
tions: 





Sheep and 
Cattle. Calves. Lambs. Hogs. 
Baltimore ... 9,663 1,883 2,364 60,950 
Chicago' ....100,355 26,712 202,753 422,204 
Denver ...... 8,603 1,478 27,615 24,402 
Kansas City. 45,864 18,270 97,419 147,040 
New York?.. 41,039 61,931 283,331 205,426 
Omaha ..... 57,145 5,282 79,191 202,979 
St. Louis*.... 40,980 21,586 40,554 251,666 
Sioux City... 23,498 1,084 54,896 141,600 
So. St. Paul*. 58,004 46,844 67,062 224,598 
All other 
stations ..876,219 229,758 600,526 2,362,197 
Total: Jan. 
1939 ....761,460 414,828 1,455,711 4,043,152 
Jan., 1938. ...829,802 420,096 1,552,017 4,200,988 
Jan., 1937...867,465 483,552 1,700,006 3,519,422 


2Includes Elburn, Ill. "Includes Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J. "Includes National Stock Yards and 
East St. Louis, Ill. ‘Includes Newport and St. 
Paul, Minn. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for the week ended February 
11, 1939: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 11....149,000 278,000 230,000 
Previous week 174,000 833,000 292,000 
WSS ccccccccceces .--165,000 823,000 301,000 
WOBT .cccccccccce .-175,000 385,000 282,000 
FD cccvescdcceseseves 162, 264,000 290,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Feb. 11........sesseseeseceees 224,000 
Previous Week ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 262,000 
WD iccccccccccccccccocccsesscesecencesies 264,000 
WET ccccvccccccesccccccccecceecocesecoe cee 
WOO cccccccdscvcccccccccccccccccccccecece sea COU 
WIRD. cccccccvccccccccccesecvccvcccovecoese 267,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 11....103,000 188,000 153,000 
Previous week ........ 110,000 225,000 190,000 
WEE cccccrscopecocnses 113,000 222, 186,000 
WSBT .cccccccccccccccece 118,000 275,000 173,000 
BEE cuscckscetanwecmen 103,000 175,000 185,000 
DEED sa savecsenncenwees 114,000 234,000 177,000 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, February 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted) 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good-choice: 
140-160 Ibs. 
CETL, dneewennsedsceds 


290-350 Ibs. ........ 
Medium: 
140-160 Ibs. 
160-180 Ibs. 
TNS Shere vcisaawebes 
PACKING SOWS: 
Good: 
275-350 Ibs. . 
350-425 Ibs. . 
425-550 Ibs. 
Medium: 
Se GG aiceccccscvennss 


PIGS (Slaughter): 


Good-choice, 100-140 Ibs 
Medium, 100-140 Ibs..... 






Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 


STEERS, choice: 
750- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 

1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 


STEERS, good: 


STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. 
ere 
STEERS, common (plain): 
WEO-208D TOS. ceccccccccsess 
STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Choice, 550-750 Ibs.......... 
Good, 550-750 Ibs......... 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs. 
Good, 750-900 Ibs. . 
Medium, 550-900 Ibs 
Common (plain), 550-900 Ibs. 
OOWS, all weights: 





Common (plain) ............ 
Low cutter and cutter....... 


DEE since cenwsetaseavewevio 
G 


Choice 
EE ene 


SD: scueatiedsciee se eweae 
Common (plain) 


*Slaughter Lambs and Sheep: 


LAMBS: 


Choice (closely sorted)...... 
**Good and choice............ 
**Medium and good 

Common (plain) 


YEARLING WETHERS: 


EWES: 
Good and choice............ 
Common (plain) & medium.. 





Co erccccccenes 11.50@12. 


CRAPS ELIS *. 11.25@13.25 


16, 1939, 
CHICAGO. NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
65@ 8.15 $ 7.40@ 7.90 $ 7.50@ 7.80 $ 7.50@ 7.80 $ 7.90@ 8.00 
8.00 8.25 1-75@ 825 T-65@ 7.90 1.65@ 7.85  T:90@ 8.00 
8.10@ 8.30 8.10@ 8.25 7.80@ 8.00 7.70@ 7.90 7.75@ 7.90 
G10@ $20 8.10G 8.25 7-80@ 8.00 7.70@ 1.90 1.10g 7.90 
8.00@ 8.25 7.85@ 820 7.70@ 7.00 7.60@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.70 
7.00@ 815 7-50@ 8.10 7-50 7.80 7-45G 7-70 1.20@ 7.50 
7.75@ 8.00 7.85@ 7.65 7.30@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.55 7.10@ 7.20 
FB) are 7.65@ 7.80 
7.75@ 8.10 7.25@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.65 1.2... e. serene nee 
7.80@ 8.10 7.25@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.80 .......... 7.50@ 7.65 
7.85 7.00@ 7.15 6.85@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.85 6.75@ 6.80 
72% 6.90@ 710 6.85@ 6.90 6.50 4.15 6.75 6.80 
7.15 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 6.90 640@ 6.65 6.75@ 6.80 

6.50@ 7.15 6.50@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.65 6.65 Only 
7.25@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.60 .......... 0 eee ee ee es 8.00@ 8.25 
COP CMD GRU TUE cicccsnsss  taccecnsee | eneeennnge 
10.50@11.50 10.50@11.75 10.00@11.75 10.25@11.50 
11.00@12.00 10.75@12.50 10.25@11.75 10.50@11.75 
11.25@13.25 11.25@12.25 10.75@12.50 10.50@11.75 10.50@12.00 
11.50@12.75 10.75@12.50 10.50@11.75 10.50@12.00 
9.50@11.50 9.00@10.75 8.75@10.75 8.75@10.25  9.00@10.50 
9.50@11.25 9.25@11.25 8.75@10.75 8.75@10.50 9.00@ 10.50 
B.25@11.25 825G1125 S75@1075 8.75G10.50 9.00G10.50 
9.25@11.25 9.50@11.50  8.75@10.75 8.75@10.50 9.25@10.75 
8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.00 
8.25@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 875 7.75@ 8.75 7.75@ 9. 
7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 
10.50@12.00 9.75@11.00  9.50@11.00 9.50@10.50 —9.50@10.75 
9.25@10.50 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.25@10.00 
10.25Q11.75 9.75@10.75 9.50@10.50 9-25GI10.50 9.25@10.50 
9.25@10.50 8.50@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 
0G 9.25 1:25@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 7.00G 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 
6.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 
CMR, ainGitesis .sdsumirinede dane ee Unum 
6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 
6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 
.715@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 
4.00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.50 
6.75@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 
TSG 12 GEES 6.00G SS 6.00G 650 O.25@ 7-00 
6.25@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
11.00@12.00 12.00 Only  —-9.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 
9.50@11.50 10.75@12.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 
8.00G10.00 9.50G@10.75 7-50 8.50 7-50@ 9.00 7.5068 9.00 
6.00@ 8.50 5.50@ 9.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.50 
1.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 2.00 7.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 0.25 8.50@ 0.50 
$-50@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.60 
5.50 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 650 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 
5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 
9.20@ 9.25 9.10@ 9.25 8.75@ 8.90 8.75@ 8.85 .......... 
8.75@ 9.15 8.50@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.75 8.60@ 8.85 
750@ 850 7-25@ 825 7.00@ 825 125@ 810 125 8.25 
6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
7.50@ 8.00 ........-. 6.50@ 750 6.50@ 7.59 7.008 7.75 
2 i ee 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
425@ 5.15 400 475 $50@ 475 4008 405 4.009 4.75 
2.50@ 4.85 2.25@ 4 2.00@ 8.50 2.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.00 


*Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 


**Quotations on good and choice and on medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging 
within the top half of the good and top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock for five 


days ended February 10: 


Cattle. Calves. 

Los Angeles.......... 4,030 813 

San Francisco....... 812 21 

oo eee 1,810 110 
1939 


Hogs. 


1,427 
1,153 
2,570 


Sheep. 
1,346 
8,438 
1,935 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock week 
ended February 11: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs.* Sheep. 


Jetete CMF. cccciccve 1,176 1,288 877 = 1,285 
Previous week....... 1,511 1,273 200 716 
Two weeks ago...... 2,177 1,587 289 2,005 


*Including hogs at 41st street. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 11, 
1939, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 
Armour and Company, 973 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 2,198 hogs; Wilson & Co., 2,733 hogs; West- 


ern Pkg. Co., 1,187 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 4,990 
hogs; shippers, 15,948 hogs; others, 27,274 hogs. 
Total: 21,231 cattle; 4,147 calves; 38,710 hogs; 


40,498 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Company 2,497 634 1,180 3, 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,477 536 630 
Swift & Company 1,042 476 823 
Wilson & Co.. - 1,372 665 479 
Indep. Pkg. Co . ween eee 85 
Kornblum Pkg. Co 971 ec 80 Geese 
Others 3,478 248 3,055 
Total . 10,837 2,559 6,252 20,632 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Company. 3,683 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,460 
Swift & Company 2,181 
Wilson & Co.. eae 
SE Le ewes 





Cattle and calves: 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 65; 
Pkg. Co., 787; Nebraska Beef Co., 462; 
Pkg. Co., 162; John Roth, 75; South Omaha Pkg. 
a 110; American Pkg. Co., 15; Lincoln Pkg Co., 


Eagle Pkg Co., 25; 
Geo. Hoffmann, 31; 


Total: Cattle and calves, 


13,633; hogs, 18,351; 
sheep, 15,042. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 


























Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1,821 1,750 4,075 2,390 
Swift & Company... 1,947 1,321 3,972 2,028 
Hunter Pkg. Co. 1,371 413 3,819 406 
DE Mb 6 cece evece re ot«ne 
Krey Pkg. Co Ra. - ntees 
Laclede Pkg. Wine 2,274 ° 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... aha Heataale Mee 
Shippers - 1,284 2,028 17,279 610 
Others . 8,150 215 4,024 506 
BOO o.200 . 9,573 5,727 40,256 5,940 
Not including 1,097 cattle, 3,308 calves, 26,588 
hogs, and 1,087 sheep bought direct. 
8T. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 1,313 285 2,600 11,179 
Armour and Company 1,626 268 1,111 5,437 
Others , 208 2,686 1,174 
errr 4,110 761 6,397 17,790 
Not including 812 hogs bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,797 56 4,417 3,132 
Armour and Company 1,714 69 4,718 2,775 
Swift & Company... 1,445 60 2,872 2,822 
Others ; 314 20 64 1 
Shippers . 2,086 14 7,612 943 
Total 7,306 219 19,683 9,673 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1,604 1,092 3,233 848 
Wilson & Co 1,933 979 2,613 953 
Others 277 26 «61,040 1 
Total . 8,814 2,097 6,886 1,802 
Not including 37 cattle and 339 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 1,313 735 929 3,973 
Dold Pkg. Co.... 652 82 587 14 
Wichita D. B. Co 10 ied ve 
Dunn-Ostertag .... a sees. aeces 
Fred W. Dold....... 113 485 
Sunflower Pkg. Co 44 166 
Pioneer Cattle Co ’ 22 ons 
Keefe Pkg. Co.. 15 
Total ............ 2,208 817 2,167 3,987 
Not ine luding 58 cattle and 1,394 hogs bought 
direct. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co........ 1,254 506 287 939 
Armour and Company 1,028 81 1,619 mae 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... Ws cccce 975 
DT I Socnves eoeue aeusy 144 
Meier P. Co...... . 69 9 we” webes 
Stark & Wetzel..... 184 35 271 
Wabnitz & Deters... 48 95 332 21 
Maass Hartman Co.. 40 10 ce “enere 
CEE. Gaancedoeceses 886 143 240 1,115 
Shippers ........... 2,558 1,161 11,943 6,697 
Total ; 6,077 2,040 24,003 ,772 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 771 71 903 =«6, 641 
Swift & Company... 624 110 1,526 8,306 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 516 39 1,104 1,685 
Others ....... «« Se 334 1,254 5,799 
ea 3,057 554 4,787 22,431 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Company 2,370 2,575 9,996 38, 985 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 811 eS) Aree 249 
Rifkin Pkg. Co...... 328 an. nsens 
Swift & Company.... 3,544 3,741 11,044 5,926 
United Pkg. Co...... 1,736 357 eseee eoees 
GE cok eae ane cine 1,809 988 eevee § esece 
WOE cose chases 10,598 8,893 21,040 10,160 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,602 4,964 5,907 761 
Armour and Company 
err ee 659 2,453 <eve aves 
N. Y. B. D. M. Co. et seaek -aeeen “sheen 
eee 840 788 “Bl 219 
eee 301 25 73 44 
WE aeneckecciewe 3,440 8,230 6,031 1,024 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... ..... 26 168 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 346 196 589 
Lohrey Pkg. Co...... S esces _2e cbvne 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 12 sola ovene 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 154 107 24 
J. & F. Schroth Co... | sesne Cee eeoces 
J. F. Stegner Co..... 254 cee ecasa ‘seeee 
Ee y 1038 eee evere 
eer 1,274 801 708 
MEE ccecevavaens 2,165 1,209 13,456 1,022 
Not including 711 cattle, 5,489 hogs, 572 sheep 
and 9 calves bought direct. 
FORT WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1,875 1,016 = 2,251 2,698 
Swift & Company. 1/595 908 2,319 2,984 
Blue Bonnet Pkg Co. 12 8 437 6eee0 
City PEG. Ce...0066 22. 22 753 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co... 38 2 186 





1,956 5,946 


ME  adsouconneen 3,854 
RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev 
Feb. 11. week 
See 21,231 28,141 
Kansas City........ . 10,837 x 
Re EE ae 13,633 
eee er 9,573 
rere 4,110 
Sioux City...... aanatenen 7,306 
Oklahoma City........... 3,814 
WERtts cc cece sees wae 2,298 
Denver ...... 3,057 
Sr ere 10,598 
Milwaukee . 3,440 
Indianapolis .. 6,077 
Cincinnati eae 2,165 
a eee 3,854 
Cee ere 101,993 


*Cattle and calves. 


Chicago ....... 
Kansas City. 
Omaha 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
a 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul .... 
aes 
Indianapolis . 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth.. 


Total 


BE cabescaceanacne 
Kansas City.... 
Omaha 
East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sy SE gbecicaveuees 
Oklahoma City. ie teu naan 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
CEE wadawsowlewenes 
ay WHS 6-0 ne eens 


Watch Classified 





es 


Wir new Reet eene ees 164,455 


256,843 


47,525 


6,036 
197,292 








Cor. 
week, 
1938. 

34,254 





3,¢ 
_ 8,578 
247,438 


49, = 


page for bargains. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods: 

















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
i, TA Goines ccies 12,939 1,995 18,108 13,192 
cc SS ee 5,432 1,665 * 090 9,958 
Wed., Feb. 8 -. 5,856 1,052 1 10,425 
pe eee 5,639 1/3 O4 18° 550 14,563 
aS. 3 eee 808 231 8,093 7,262 
Sat. DER T....... WOO wees 2'000 2,000 
*Total this week....30,774 6,247 67,392 57,400 
Previous week ...... 30,024 5,088 77,028 59,673 
TORE GEE ccccceees 34,915 4,885 72,701 49,280 
Two years ago...... 39,685 6,303 105,556 54,456 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mam., FO Ge oc vccee 2,975 204 ,216 3,065 
TN WE Boctececs 1,386 126 =. 2,133 902 
16 «62,008 = 1,206 
135 2,941 5,205 
L 18 3,287 3,841 

ae eee are 300 
Total this week..... 8,603 499 14,585 14,219 
Previous week ...... ,641 212 18,117 11,228 
WOOP GBS ccvececccce 10,347 468 16,316 10,165 
Two years ago...... 11,692 441 15,846 9,715 
*Including 265 cattle, 816 calves, 15,253 hogs 


and 8,304 sheep direct to packers from other points. 
+All receipts include directs. 
FEBRUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


teceipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 








—-February— Year 
1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 
eee 44,821 54,990 196,003 242,044 
Calves 8, 9,716 34,692 36,245 
BE vccvcnntene 112,367 140,310 597,023 720,639 
SEP Ksccvences 90,362 95,676 341,553 380,058 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Feb. 11. .$10. = $7.65 $4.65 $ 8.95 
Previous week ....... 10.4 7.65 4.50 9.15 
BN cc i e.g tcawe sate « 80 8.30 3.50 7.45 
0 es 10.45 10.15 5.50 10.60 
Sear re 8.50 10.75 4.50 10.30 
BD «actevewwenewewe 10.55 8.25 425 8.35 
DE atenweaneeesawes 5.60 4.50 4.35 9.45 
Av. 1934-1938 ..... $8.60 $8.40 $4.40 $9.25 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 11...... 22,171 52,807 43,181 
Previous week .......... 22,308 60,207 48,353 
Eee 24,495 56,816 38,425 
1937 see pseu eacine 22,134 74,192 41,335 
1936 GE 78,841 36,017 
ME Nga wauiesétatuee cease 36,300 126,900 44,300 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 








Av. 
No. wt., ——Prices—— 
rec’d. Ibs. Top. Av. 

OURia WEEE s6osescccse 67,400 29 $ en $ 7.65 
Previous week ........ 77,028 249 8.25 7.65 
. ESSERE Seria 72,700 246 9.00 8.30 
1937 ocaran sedi cnaee 105,484 237 10.40 10.15 
1936 . 50,836 234 11.15 10.75 
DE cicateceusshee a 91,502 226 8.60 8.25 
BE cs.ctareesascomese 145,719 223 4.85 4.50 
Av. 1934-1938 ...... 93,200 233 $8.80 $8.40 


*Receipts and average weight for week 
Feb. 11, 1939, estimated. 


ending 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Feb. 10, 1939 


Week ending Feb. 10, 1939................ 63,319 
PE SED Nie cca sercessteccnbnviesaecwe 63,553 
NN ax os 66h deaNw ew seacneccdeeeekueneed 61,465 
BE ca cnnecte tac wrnsraserhe kneaesaeeaen 106,160 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, February 16: 








Week ended Prev. 

Feb. 11. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 39,355 40,801 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 15,948 15,922 
PR ancicsig ders ohneek tind 4500 55,303 56,783 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first four 
days this week were 17,060 cattle, 2,937 
calves, 26,995 hogs and 25,910 sheep. 


National Provisioner—February 18, 1939 




















































Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- (Reported by the U. S. B f A Bi le 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered sia <j —" ericultural Bconemics.) 
at 16 centers for the week ended February 11, 1939. WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 
Week Cor. NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
ended Prev. week, ; . 
Feb. 11. week. 4 STEERS, carcass Week ending February 11, 1939.......... 8,690%4 2,239 2,543 
Chicago ..... ere 21,231 21,276 TE I So 60 dade eceks 8,653 2,402 2,672 
Kansas City ..... :.. 13,896 14,824 Ss . , ox ° 
aa "* s'088 «:15'278 P ame week year ago.............. 9,294 2,384 2,578 
East St. Louis..... . ae 7,517 COWS, carcass Week ending February 11, 1939... ‘ 1,692 1,346 8,164 
St. Joseph ........ -. 4,053 4,976 Paste . °1K ~ 
aarti... 5475 61159 Week previous ....0....0:- Rikas Gneetionet 2,154 1,573 2,972 
Wichita ..... : 3'173 3.240 Same week year ago........... eaters = 1,386 1,324 2,313 
Fort Worth........ 5,810 5,914 BULLS, care 7 eek i r c 7 
Philadelphia vores Was 1'807 ULLS, carcass We ek ending February 11, 1939........ : 314 475 7 
Indianapolis 1.401 1,081 ND SII hg aaeweeiie xe meceneysanes aware 235 368 42 
New York & Jersey City. 8,027 8,501 CD SHUG, FE GOs ook sc cc00e 6000000 ; 177 321 24 
Oklahoma City. . . 5,948 5,424 . Si 
Cincinnati FA o'7 VEAL, carcass Week ending February 11, 1939.......... 9,457 1,611 589 
Denver "eee II ih or509:4.8 0 4.0 seamen scnswenele 9,631 1,584 612 
Ae ace I I I vob on 08520618816 $1070 60's 10,277 1,615 615 
wetat LAMB, carcass Week ending February 11, 1939...... 37,560 17,113 16,117 
sical WHE BINNIE sic dciceeececcemenvens 35,256 15,931 14,942 
Same week year ago..........00005 ceeeee 41,492 16,738 16,006 
Chicago seeeees MUTTON, carcass Week ending February 11, 1939......... ; 2,351 764 4H 
Kansas City ...... Ww 9 217 
Cahn... .:.... ea aGS: @OK PROVIOUS 2. .ccccc recess cseecceeccees 2,317 733 644 
| East St. Louis........... 22,977 47,584 43,346 RED WG DUOE GO i ice vccctceiecce. 3,236 656 660 
St. ecw eas 4,619 8,807 ,098 ae . - 
RL Be co ete eee g'si3. «PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending February 11, 1939.......... 391,506 267,887 804,961 
. aaa ; a od oa — TE SINE Gh wad uiesksniciesnasavanees 28,797 543,684 874,039 
Fort Worth... 5, 5,39: 57 : é q 
Philadelphia 13'246 18495 15,294 GOUS WOE FORE GOW ooiccccicccsccesecces ,376,189 435,019 333,268 
ag eg Sereno asses 11,210 yo en BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending February 11, 1939..... . a iC —0——C—“—i—i‘“‘t«‘C 
New York ersey City. 40,754 2,562 3,33 q ° 
Oklahoma City. . 7,225 7611 6.296 PEE BTID cveceweesdiesctccsenwece nase $00,012 anes 
Cincinnati 15,156 12,685 13,479 Ty Be Bn bho cin ce siccincepecsink a 20 eases: 0CCt(«é‘C 
Sn 4,961 5,970 416 
St. Paul .... 21,040 42,117 28,354 LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
Milwaukee ........ 6,011 7,703 8,487 
CATTLE, head Week ending February 11, 1939........ 8,027 fh oe 
Total ....... 237,042 355,317 315,780 WHE PUI ikdawinge ss cacese5csee vascasss 8,501 i eres 
SHEEP. RD TE Be ieee x cescsseuccvecvc se 8,084 ee ee 
CIN a 068 60:00 40,498 922 49,510 CALVES, head Week ending February 11, 1939....  ...... 13,175 er ° 
Kansas City . ccccccs GOne 26,723 26,380 Ww [SAE TEN 275 Pe 
Omaha ........ RES: 18,362 23,337 20,812 reg cinecepiceeDuageerage ; = — 
East St. Louis........... 5,330 4,876 12,293 Same week year ago............ 13,102 2 
ee peeereee 16,616 18,055 20,753 ss " 939 5 4 
Sux OFF .........0e 81730 145188 15,045 HOGS, head Week ending February 11, 1939.... 40,7 Jo 18,246 det'tet' 
en ccovncs. Se 3,622 "732 Week previous ...........-.-seeeee ; 562 18,005 cw teen 
Fort Worth. secccee 5,682 6,036 7,767 Same week year ago.............+-+-- 242 15,294 Sivaioate 
Philadelphia ........ .. 2,675 2,880 4,958 | é ; 
Indianapolis ............. 960 2,578 5,562 SHEEP, head Week ending February 11, 1939.......... 1, © 2,675 eocceee 
New York & Jersey City. y. ben Wy I ND 66 karo ndendcearcvccevnvares ov, 50T 2,880 aaivibinon 
Oklahoma City. 1,802 2, ’ 7 
ow ........ 11456 1'801 1,789 ee BP Wide 908s ockc cscencevess 71,543 4,958 evsneee 
DORVOR ccccccccces 6,683 7,885 10,188 
Serre re 10,160 17,714 15,96 
Milwaukee ............ 987 1,417 1,972 
os aici Ta sias 200.505 298.53 © AW ADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES GRAND CHAMPION ON TOUR 























STEERS. Touring the country in a de luxe 
Week Same trailer, “Mercer,” the grand champion 
LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS Top Prices nna a ose Steer of the 1938 International Live- 
Movement during January 1939. TOTONLO 2... ccccccsccers $ 7.50 $ 8.00 $ 6.25 stock Exposition at Chicago, 18 being 
; Winniper seer e eee eeceee rt ‘= hed exhibited by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ere ereeeeeeeee dode —_ a e e 
as . 4 aaty- «CRM wnvscceseceesses 6.00 7.00 4.35 ber Co. The trailer is modeled after a 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. parang « ES eee ce <o 300 a modern stock barn, complete with venti- 
Jan., 1939. 1,153,680 672,186 441,816 Moose Jaw ..........--- 6.00 5.50 4. 25 lators, feed bins, miniature silo and 
4 =e 5 730,1 91,158 Saskatoon ........-+-+++ 6.00 6.00 5.2 . . : 
pani rng See ts Ee ce erncenes: 575 6.00 latest sanitary devices. The steer is 
Pe SS — = _ en 6.25 6.2% ° accompanied by a cattle expert, care- 
CALVES. taker and tour manager. He is the cen- 
P o 2 Of VEAL CALVES : : ; 
Jan., 1960.......... 481,188 808,283 + 166,068 ter of attraction for the demonstration 
Jan., 1938..... : 489,757 325,144 165,963 Toronto ................ $11.00 $11.50 $11.00 ‘ < 
os fade os OR NN 5 ra accanieatente 11.00 11.00 10.00 of different types of farm equipment on 
SOR, BIR Wo ivcccecus 526,514 368,362 164,868 Winni 9.50 9:00 8.50 
bo lll He ee $39 rubber tires and cattle men and farm- 
HOGS. ee Edmonton .............. 7.50 7.50 7.50 ers are further interested through a 
Jan., 1939..........2,698,684 1,927,855 753,882 Prince Albert ..........- om 8 7.00 8.00 talk by th ttl followed b 
a 2,893,450 2,066,986 815,303 Moose Jaw.............. 7.00 7.00 6.00 a y the cattle expert ollow y 
Jan, 5-yr. av........ 2,918,497 2,050,720 859,910 [a sete eeeeeeeees 4 = 8.25 round table discussions of livestock 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. Vancouver ...........0- 7.50 6.00 raising and feeding problems. 
Jan., 2000.......... 1,746,368 1,062,710 676,891 BACON HOGS. 
Jan., 1938..... 954,971 1,151,845 792,795 a ene aie 
Jan. 5-yr. av........ 1,880,860 1,194,067 E050 TOECMEO .0+-0000000+00004 . = 8S aa ; 
3 =— — ’ SOME os occiec-caesens 9.50 10.00 8.85 
Winnipeg? ...........0. 9.00 9.00 8.25 1938 SLAUGHTER ANALYZED 
COMBAT cccccccoccsecess 8.65 8.85 8.25 7 
Bassenten ... secceescees 2 +4 + Livestock slaughtered by packers 
vince Albert.....csscoe 8.7E i 3 . * ° 
Motes IAW... 0.000000 8.85 8.85 gio during 1938 fell into the following 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL Saskatoon... 06.0000, “75 875 = 8.00 classifications: 
SINNER tccecoiniuiaiao'sierwscecosd 8.85 8.85 pat : 
At 8 points week ended February 10: VGROSRVEE ceccccocecceee 9.00 8.75 e Cattle: Per cent 
1 Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a “F. & Stee 6 
Week Cor. W.”’ basis. All others “off trucks.” MOOD heindbetadvetesennnsssobures ecveeewow 46.23 
ended Prev. week, i Oe ibn oie cbs ee heweenevcicesees 4.07 
yess 10. week. 1938. GOOD LAMBS. Comes GUE MGs ccc cccvecevccevecsvessews 49.70 
NE cicdrvenscands eae 63,319 61,465 ‘Sewn* 
Kansas City, Kansas..... 19,909 21,801 Toronto .. & $ 8.75 $ 8.25 vit 
ED cin u0-005-0ebeneewens 19,767 21,111 Montreal . .50 bye ed I OD Bink 5:05 kensesanesescicewures 48.53 
St. Louis & East St. Louis i 436 43,346 Winnipeg .. . . ai ERS LTE LAA OOO —— 
CO GU cwosceececvses 16,813 CEE a .0000 0000684 09:0 .00 7.00 6.40 
igs So  Selaeangegeeretrs 15308 8.784 Edmonton 125 7.25 6.50 Stags and boars......-...s-sseeeeeeeeeee ++ 69T 
Ge, FOE ccosevcoveccoene - 35,291 28,354 Prince Albert........... eve a i b : 
N. ¥., Newark and J. ©.. 41,285 41,311 43,834 Moose Jaw.............. oa 6.75 , oa ané lambs ‘ 
a Saskatoon .....cccceeees 7.25 7.00 6.25 BOD onc cece cssesesesccteseseesonce eaxees 52 
UE .6area se eeedeneonds 244,003 285,479 245,008 DARING. cc cccicccccecevess se 7.50 coe Lambe and yearlings. ..ccscccccccccccccess 93.48 
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NUCHAR, added to the rendering vessel with sweet 
pickle and dry salt trimmings, produces a quality spar- 
kling white lard that is sweet, stable and odorless. Nuchar 
Activated Carbon adsorbs all curing materials, thus pre- 


venting off color and flavor. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue 
alien vere) 


ER’ ' 
OnERS $ 


BY MAC 


(THE MEAT MAN) 


q 
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MEAT men who use Maple- 
ine in their pork products 
lead the Easter parade for 
profits! For Mapleine, a pure 
vegetable liquid seasoning, 
brings out natural flavor of 
meat, imparts a nutlike taste 
to ham and bacon. 


EASTER HAM. Prepare 
your Easter Hams and Bacon 
now, with Mapleine. Use it 
in your formula for brine, 
pumped or dry-cured ham. 


BRINE CURE HAM. Add 1 
to 2ounces Mapleine to each 
guise of ee brine. 


PHILADELPHIA 
205 W. Wacker Drive 1322 Widener Bidg 


New York 


CLEVELAND 
417 Schotield Bldg 








3 WAYS TO IMPROVE EASTER HAM 
AND BACON WITH MAPLEINE 


(Send for 14 money-making formulas and free try-out bottle of Mapleine) 


PUMPED HAMS. Add % 
to 1 ounce Mapleine to each 
gallon of pumping pickle. 


DRY CURE HAM. Mix 5 
to 6 ounces Mapleine to 100 
pounds salt and sugar. Rub 
each ham with this mixture, 
sprinkle between the layers 
of ham and tamp down. 


FREE. Profit-making formulas, 
plus free try-out bottle of 
Mapleine. Write now. Cres- 
cent Mfg. Co., 647 Dearborn 
Street, Seattle, Wash. Order 
Mapleine from your regular 
supplier or Crescent isin Co. 





‘MAPLEINE 


BRINGS OUT NATURAL MEAT FLAVORS 
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SHROUDS ARE TABOO! MODERN 
PACKERS INSIST ON GENUINE 


‘Tuk 


BEEF CLOTHING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


“The Successor To Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds”’ 
FULL-SIZE WORKING SAMPLE FREE! WRITE TODAY! 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


Cleveland Ohio 














For Better Manufactured 
MEAT PRODUCTS 





eee 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CO-OP. ASS'N, INC. 
| WEST 42nd ST, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











AIR CONDITIONING 


SAVES MONEY for PACKING PLANTS 


ey, Air Conditioning Fan Coolers and 
Spray Coolers cut costs of freezing, pre- 
cooling and storage in packing plant applica- 
tions. , Their use saves weight and value in 
they t the cooling process 

from wae out AA products. 
Niagara “No Frost’ prevents ice formation on 
a full time operation at full capacity. 








Seenestetien in principal cities. Address 
inquiries to 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 18, 1899.) 


Average weight of cattle received at 
Chicago during January, 1899, was 
1,097 lbs., the lightest for the month 
since 1895. 

Exports of ham from the United 
States during January, 1899, totaled 
13,832,773 lbs. and of lard 60,997,772 
lbs. For the seven months ended with 
January, 1899, ham exports totaled 
126,494,698 lbs. and lard exports 417,- 
308,524 lbs. 


Exports of live cattle from the United 
States during 1898 totaled 375,000 head. 
This was a decrease of approximately 
80,000 head compared with the 1897 
exports. 

New plant of the Reading Abattoir 
& Hide Co., Reading, Pa., three stories 
high and built of brick, was expected to 
be ready for occupancy by April 1, 1899. 

Inland Dressed Meat Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., was incorporated by Or- 
lando Demaris, W. Cantonwine and 
W. H. Sayes, with a capital stock of 
$60,000. 

Armour and Company completed its 
new 3-story branch house in Baltimore, 
Md., and George Morris, Armour branch 
manager in that city, was placed in 
charge. 

Lord Charles Beresford, British ad- 
miral, upon returning from China was 
given the freedom of the Board of Trade 
during his visit to Chicago. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 21, 1914.) 


New federal meat inspection regula- 
tions provided that when carcasses are 
wrapped in cloth coverings through 
which the marks of inspection on the 
meat are legible, the covering is not re- 
quired to be marked. When the wrap- 
ping material is not transparent, an 
approved ink brand should be used for 
marking the outside covering. They also 
provided that the presence of cereal in 
meat loaf need not be shown on prod- 
ucts designated as “loaf,” but such 
products must be in the form and shape 
of a loaf. 

Second annual meeting and banquet 
of the Manhattan Sanitary Inspection 
Association was held at Hotel Astor, 
New York, with W. H. Noyes of Swift 
& Company presiding. Purpose of the 
association was to cooperate with the 
New York board of health in maintain- 
ing packing and rendering plants on 
Manhattan Island in a perfectly sani- 
tary condition. No complaints were 
made during the year. 


New beef slaughtering plant of Cin- 
cinnati Abattoir Co., Cincinnati, O., was 
placed in operation. 

New plant of Harris Abattoir Co., 
Toronto, Canada, was put in operation. 
It had been under construction for 
eighteen months, work being suspended 
during winter periods. 

New Brunswick Packing Co., St. 
Johns, N. B., with an authorized capital 
of $99,000, was organized with J. M. 
Robinson as president. 

J. F. Appel, general manager for 
Morris & Co., East St. Louis, IIl., re- 
tired after 32 years of service with the 
company. 

John A. Tobey, Board of Trade provi- 
sion inspector, Chicago, died on Febru- 
ary 13, 1914, at the age of 70 years. 
He had been inspector for the Board 
from 1897 to the time of his death. 


Chicago News of Today 


A. L. Disbrow, provision department, 
Armour and Company, left recently for 
a three weeks vacation in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Ira Loewenstein, president of the Su- 
perior Packing Co., Chicago and St. 
Paul, reports that he is “having a grand 
time and a much needed rest” at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

President Morris Rifkin, Morris Rif- 
kin & Son, St. Paul, Minn., was a recent 
visitor in Chicago. 

Charles R. Rice was re-elected presi- 





and DOWN “ MEAT TRAIL 





dent and Harry K. Wertheimer vice 
president of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange in the annual election last 
week. 

W. R. Gentry, formerly head hog 
buyer for Armour and Company at Chi- 
cago, passed away in California last 
week. Mr. Gentry retired in 1925. He 
was widely known in the Chicago trade. 

Vincent Miller has been appointed as- 
sistant district branch manager for Ar- 
mour and Company at Chicago. He 
was previously branch manager at Wau- 
kegan and Evanston. 

President Erwin O. Freund, the Vis- 
king Corporation, is spending several 
weeks at Miami Beach, Fla. 


New York News Notes 


Jacob Dangler, well-known Brooklyn 
provision merchant, died at his home on 
February 10 following a very brief ill- 
ness. He had been a resident of Brooklyn 
for the past 70 years, and although in 
his 87th year had been active until a 
short time before his death. He was the 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


This unique display of Swift & Company 
meats cooked and ready to serve was pre- 
pared for the inaugural ceremonies of the 
company’s New York World’s Fair exhibit. 
An all-ice smoke tower was featured, to- 
gether with displays of Swift Premium 
frankfurts, ham, bacon and turkey in 
“world of tomorrow” dress. 







































OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














ONE WAY TO BEAT, 


FLOOROSIS! 






Floorosis (broken cement floors) is a direct drain on your profits. — It 
endangers workmen=—shortens the life of mechanical equipment. If 
the floors of your plant are cracked and deeply rutted patch them 
immediately with Cleve-O-Cement. Cleve-O-Cement is the quickest 
positive cure for Floorosis. Apply it one day and have floors ready 
for heavy traffic the following morning. Stronger in 24 hours than 
ordinary cement in 28 days. Water-proof — slip-proof — acid-proof. 
Not an Asphalt Compositi Ab ly unaffected by extreme tem- 
peratures. Used and endorsed by many of America’s leading plants. 
Write today for illustrated bulletin and FREE TEST OFFER. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
1324 MARQUETTE CLEVELAND, O. 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


CURES FLOOROSIS 













CURING TABLETS 


“If you can count—youcan’tgowrong.” 
New, fast-dissolving tablets for curing 
meat . . . just another of STANGE’S 
exclusive products! No chance for 
error. . . you simply count. One tablet 
to every 50 pounds of meat. Write for 
samples. 


Wh. J. STANGE CO. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. In Canada: J. H. Stafford 
Industries, Ltd., 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 



















= Calling oll Sausages = 


STATION USW Brings You 
A Spot News Broadcast .. . 


Listen to Mr. WELDO, United’s wiry 
little man, interviewing the “Doc” 
right on the spot. 

Mr. WELDO: Now please tell the 
radio audience what you just told 
me... about how sanitation seemed 
fo hit you as an all important factor 
in the meat business . . . and how 
you can easily see where UNITED 
molds leave nothing to chance with 
their sanitary All Steel-All Welded 
construction, 


Take it away “Doc”. 
BEST & DONOVAN, Chicago Rep. 
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> C-D < GRINDER PLATES 


AND KNIVES 


C. D. Reversible Plates, O. K. Knives with changeable 
blades and C. D. TRIUMPH Knives with changeable 
blades are used throughout the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing field. C. D. equipment lasts 
longer, works better; plates will not crack, break or 
chip at cutting edges. Write the “Old Timer,” Chas. 
W. Dieckmann, for complete details and prices of C. D. 
and O. K. knives, plates, sausage linking gauges, 
stock feed worms, studs, etc. 


THE SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO. 
2021 Grace Street 








Chicago, Illinois 
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founder of the firm Jacob Dangler & 
Son, which is now known as Dangler, 
Inc., and whose plant is located at 
722 Myrtle ave., Brooklyn. He had 
many interests outside of the meat in- 
dustry and had served as vice president 
of the Fulton Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
for many of the 35 years he was asso- 
ciated with it. He is survived by two 
sons, George J., and Dr. Henry W. 
Dangler. 

Vice president W. J. Cawley; T. W. 
Bryant, comptroller’s office, and H. A. 
Snodgress, bakery division, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, were visitors to New York 
last week. 

George A. Morrell, assistant treas- 
urer and director of publicity, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was in 
New York last week. 

J. J. Kollinger, casing department, 
and O. E. Droege, dairy and poultry 
department, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days in New York last week. 

Lee J. Kenyon, sales manager, Pre- 
servaline Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
and Mrs. Kenyon are vacationing in 
New Hampshire and enjoying the mid- 
winter sports. 

E. Howard Figg, president, the Balsa 
Wood Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., passed 
away on February 4. 

Ye Olde New York branch, National 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, held 
its annual ball at the hotel Biltmore on 
January 29, and had one of the largest 
attendances recorded for this affair for 
many years. Guests included members 
of the various branches of retail meat 
dealers associations, their families and 
a large representation from wholesale 
meat and packing house circles. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Annual EssKay party of Wm. T. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md., was held on January 14 and 
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BRANCH MANAGER PROUD OF HIS BEEF 


Lawrence M. Murphy, manager of Armour and Company’s Brooklyn branch at 96 
North 6th st., looks over fancy branded beef in the branch house coolers. 


was attended by 1,200 employes and 600 
guests. The evening’s program included 
dancing and awarding of 25-year service 
buttons to veteran employes. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
recently announced that five additional 
employes had become eligible for the 
25-year service award of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. The men 
designated were: A. R. Benedict, man- 
ager Lincoln, Neb., branch house; Wil- 
liam Endlich, beef kill department, and 
Oliver Marshall, lard refinery, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; D. W. Dunton, sales 
representative, Los Angeles, Calif.; and 
Ralph Miller, general office, Ottumwa, 
Ia. 

Benjamin Rolland Horner, resident 
manager at San Juan, Puerto Rico, for 
Swift & Company, passed away Febru- 


= 
me STERLING PA 


PACKER GRAIN FEEDS YOUNG BUFFALOES 


Sterling Packing & Provision Co., Sterling, Col., has been grain feeding young buffa- 

loes and is offering this specialty meat to the trade. Usually this meat comes from ani- 

mals fed grass or hay. President C. M. Newton is of the opinion that grain feeding 
buffaloes has never been done before. 
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ary 4 at his home in nearby Senturce. 
Death resulted from a heart attack. 
Mr. Horner was 45 years old and had 
been manager of the San Juan office of 
Swift & Company since 1925, having 
worked for the firm in Chicago before 
being transferred to Puerto Rico. 
Herman Van der Linden, a super- 
visory official of the Albany Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y., died last week fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was 52 years 
old. Mr. Van der Linden was with the 
Ogden Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, 
Utah, before going to Albany. 
Columbia Packing Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with an 
initial capital of $25,000 by George 
Thomas, T. E. Redman and Mrs. George 
Thomas. The firm will establish a meat 
packing and processing business. 


Construction of a $300,000 soybean oil 
mill by Swift & Company at Des Moines, 
Ia., has been announced. According to 
C. T. Prindeville of the company’s oil 
mill division, plans call for completion 
of the new plant by November 1, in time 
to begin processing the 1939 soybean 
crop. 

Discontinuation of slaughtering on 
January 21 by the San Angelo Packing 
Co., Inc., San Angelo, Tex., was accom- 
panied by an announcement by L. R. 
Simon, general manager, that the firm 
would close after perishable stocks on 
hand had been disposed of. He said that 
“nhysical conditions” necessitated the 
action, even though the company’s busi- 
ness had been expanding satisfactorily. 
The firm had been slaughtering about 
125 head of cattle, hogs and lambs per 
week. 

St. Joseph plant of Armour and Com- 
pany recently completed 1,000,000 man- 
hours of work without a lost time acci- 
dent. The plant made this record in the 
period from May 31 to a few days be- 
fore Christmas. 
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Packers’ Truck Trends 
(Continued from page 27.) 


trucks in the fleets of these 88 packers 
and sausage manufacturers was 20,190; 
of the 1- to 2-ton trucks, 20,430; of the 
2- to 5-ton units, 28,250. Annual mile- 
age of individual trucks ranged from 
5,000 to 100,000. 


It has been generally believed that 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
have been turning to truck lines for dis- 
tribution of an increasing tonnage of 
product each year. This does not appear 
to be the case. A rather careful survey 
indicates that not more than one packer 
or sausage manufacturer in every four 
makes use of truck lines. Of this 25 
per cent who ship over truck lines, one- 
fifth distribute not more than 5 per cent 
of their production in this manner and 
two-fifths ship but 8 to 20 per cent of 
their output. The remaining two-fifths 
of the packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers making use of truck lines deliver to 
the carriers from 20 to 30 per cent of 
their output. A survey among packers 
and sausage manufacturers who ship 
via truck lines disclosed that one-half 
of these did not increase the volume of 
product delivered to truckers during 
1938; three-tenths shipped more in this 
manner; two-tenths shipped less. 


Slightly more than one-half of the 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
maintain garages where truck repairs 
and maintenance work is carried on. A 
large percentage find it profitable to 
service their own fleets. 


Better truck design and construction 
has made impractical any plan of re- 
placing vehicles on a mileage basis. 
There has been a very noticeable trend 
during the past several years—particu- 
larly evident during 1938—to abandon 
mileage replacement plans, therefore, 
and to determine replacement needs by 
the mechanical condition and the operat- 
ing cost of each individual unit. 





Meat Distribution Costs 


(Continued from page 27.) 


situation has been due principally to the 
fact that efficient, economic methods of 
using ice and saltintruckshavenot been 
possible due to lack of scientifically de- 
signed bunkers for this refrigerant. 
New equipment, which is said to over- 
come many of the objections heretofore 
voiced against the use of ice and salt 
is now available, and it is expected that 
water ice will hold its own as a truck 
refrigerant if its use is not materially 
expanded. 


The downward trend of the solid car- 
bon dioxide price curve, increasing num- 
ber of communities in which it can be 
purchased, ease with which a reserve 
supply of this refrigerant can be carried 
on the truck as insurance against prod- 
uct spoilage in event of delay due to 
truck breakdown, development of equip- 
ment for maintaining uniform tempera- 
ture using solid carbon dioxide, rela- 
tively small quantity necessary to re- 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on February 16, 1939. 

















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS, Choice’: 
SU. -tdccccnecckasweoveall $16.50@18.50 ~—.......... 2s $17.50@19.00 «gg ee ee anes 
500-600 Ibs. coco MUEEEERED —_ncccccvese a 50@19.00 $18.00@19.50 
600-700 Ibs. $17.00@18.50 19.00 18.00@19.50 
700-800 Ibs. 17.00@18.50 if. ee eae 
STEERS, Good’: 
pasirniaciats 15.50@17.50 gneceneons 
oenemneece 15.50@17.50 16.00@18.00 
15.50@17.00 16.00@17.50 16.00@18.00 
15.50@17.00 16.00@17.50 cae weeeeee 
STEERS, Medium’: 
STIL. dibccn ccd oinesension pt eee eee 14.00@ 15. 15.00@ 16.00 
WEES. Sxidiwentpecscccreweus 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 14. 50@16. bes 15.00@16.00 
STEERS, Common (Plain)': 
RE ctasignsecscasccnees pt ere 13.50@14.00 sw. eee eee 
COWS (all weights): 
ML steoceremssoseeccveveene.sanmeeies  JUnaeees Oe  ~omebeeean 
ME cGbeeetnwnecnszeeceteneces 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 13.00@13.50 
DEN cticiacawdbecwesiacsagn 11.50@12.00 12.00@12.50 11.50@12.50 12.00@13.00 
Common (plain) ................ 11.00@11.50 11.50@12.00 11.00@11.50 11.50@12.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights) ?: 
Choice ... 17.00@18.00 a. pee bey 00 19.00@20.00 
Good ne 15.50@17.00 17.50 17.00@19.00 
Medium : 14.00@ 15.50 is 00g16.50 15.00@17.00 
Common (plain) ................ 12. 50@14. 00 13.00@14.00 13.00@ 14.00 14.00@15.00 
CALF (all weights)? *: 
= SbCeCEMECCDRGCeECTTRECON LWOReaee jj sxecessese <cpaieieie jj <ét#e<ceawes 

Good ee 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.50 = =—=—s cn ee veee 
Medium 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 sc... en eee 
Commen (plain) 13.00@14.00 13. oo@l4. ee err 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
ST MDS 6 00 :02:0-0505%0.00ucaoe 16.50@17.50 17.50@18.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
I ay. sk din’ ein an aio alorecacel aes Oa 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
46-55 Ibs. pasetiwedarcebeitinnal 14.50@15.50 16.00@17.00 15.50@17.00 16.00@17.00 
LAMB, Good: 
fer 15.50@16.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
0 15.00@15.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 
SP GS cevesccvecseveucesecns 13.50@14.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@17.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
BE WEE epcccviccecsceccccce 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
LAMB, Common (Plain) : 
BT GAD ccnctccccecicescccce 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 sits ws ee eee 
MUTTON (Bwe), 70 Ibs. down: 
SD ciwveatnndaddccevesaaeesecee 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 9.00@ 10.00 10.00@11.00 
DEE enccececceeccesesveccees @ 9.00 8 ro | 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
COEEED CHENIER) 2 ccccccccccccecs 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
SY Sian eieeetnnavaeoumens 18.00@19.00 19.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
DT ccreecens cteassucesdee 17.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 
PE Eh .cevvincieeveseseeacecen 16.00@17.00 18.50@19.50 17.50@18.00 17.00@18.00 
TEED TB. coccccecccccecesevcces TRUE herettwcece = — ss aeeeceees 8 8 =«=—«-_ «Bn vee gees 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 

DEEL watciercserssvestessace 18.50@14.50 we eee eee 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
PICNICS: 

GP TL. wadvcceceseccvesserdecse. sb0seaes BRBOGISGR —ccccccccce §=—«-_— ss crs tccccee 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

OL ERT re ot A er 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

THREE GRBHOE oon oc csccccccccccece SE bekcctigns $$ Kxeeemustal” " iovneeenees 
TRIMMINGS: 

TOGUERE cccccccccccccccceesooece ee ee 


2 Includes heifers 300-450 Ibs. and steers down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. 
* Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


2 “Skin on” at New York and 





frigerate a truck and the ease with 
which it can be handled are factors in- 
fluencing the growing use of this re- 
frigerant in meat distribution. 

Unquestionably, also, packers are giv- 
ing more attention to mechanical sys- 
tems, particularly to holdover plates 
charged from the plant’s refrigerating 
system. ‘Cost of truck refrigeration with 
holdover plates energized in this manner 
is very low. This fact, together with the 
proved efficiency and reliability of this 
method of refrigerating, are the advan- 
tages influencing packers to use it. The 
plates have a long life and will outwear 
several truck bodies as a rule. Inas- 
much as plates are charged during the 
night there is never any delay in getting 
a truck into service promptly. 


Although the cost of refrigerating a 
truck is not great by whatever standard 
method is employed and efficiency and 
reliability of refrigeration is the first 
consideration, nevertheless, in a fleet of 
any considerable size, the saving poten- 
tialities are great enough to justify con- 
sideration being given to this phase of 
distribution expense. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that there is 
today less disposition to economize by 
limiting the amount of insulation in- 
stalled in truck bodies. Instances of the 
use of 4 in. of insulation in sides, roof 
and floor are reported frequently. Ex- 
perience has shown that money spent to 
insulate truck bodies thoroughly is 
money spent wisely, as shown by the 
resulting economies. 
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Offsetting Sausage Costs 
(Continued from page 31.) 


ucts, this firm very shortly ordered an- 
other for the sausage kitchen. Since 
then, as rumors of its practical ad- 
vantages have leaked out, it has enjoyed 
increasing popularity. It has been found 
that mixing meat under vacuum has a 
beneficial action on cure and stiffens the 
emulsion, giving a sure, dependable con- 
trol over quality, permitting production 
of more uniform products and eliminat- 
ing spoilage risks. 

As an aid to sausage makers process- 
ing wieners and frankfurters in arti- 
ficial casings, the “Buffalo” Ty-Linker 
was first shown at the convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, where it was received with great 
enthusiasm. Unlike most linkers, it 
does not twist the casing to form the 
link, but ties casing into links by means 
of ordinary cotton string. At present 
the machine is undergoing severe break- 
down tests in several plants to prove 
its mechanical perfection. The linking 
rate is 73 a minute, so it can be under- 
stood readily the money this device will 
save in plants doing even a medium 
volume of business. It is expected that 
test runs will be completed in a few 
weeks, after which linker will go into 
production. 


Accurate Ham Pumping 


A review of 1938 would hardly be 
complete without touching on another 
important phase of the packing industry 
which has shown a remarkable growth 
during the year and has been especially 
profitable to pork packers. We speak of 
the increased ham business which has 
developed since introduction of the ar- 
tery cure method. The net result of this 
new method is a quick profitable turn- 
over of ham inventories, with no shrink- 
age loss and a large saving in ham 
curing space. 


Many packers who attended the 1938 
Institute convention saw a demonstra- 
tion by Herbert Rumsey, of the compen- 
sating dial meter, now in use in more 
than a dozen plants specializing in ten- 
der artery pumped hams. The device 
measures with greater accuracy and 
speed the amount of pickle actually in- 
jected into the arteries of the ham. It 
has proven itself a great time saver, 
and is a check on control of quality of 
product in the plants where it is oper- 
ating. We have taken over the manu- 
facturing rights of this brine measur- 
ing device and expect to be in produc- 
tion in a few weeks’ time. 


Prospects for 1939 


In view of the progressive develop- 
ment already in motion in the mer- 
chandising field and the promising live- 
stock outlook, we forecast that 1939 will 
be a most profitable year for sausage 
manufacturers who are thinking in 
terms of increased plant efficiency. The 
trend has been, and still is, towards in- 
stallation of larger capacity, modern 
sausage machinery. For example, in a 
number of plants, installation of one 


800-lb. capacity “Buffalo” self-emptying 
silent cutter has taken the place of two 
smaller machines. Work is turned out 
faster with an obvious saving in labor. 

In other plants, larger modern equip- 
ment has reduced number of working 
hours. In practically every case the 
use of new equipment has been reflected 
in better quality of products, which in 
turn has increased volume and profits 
through greater consumer acceptance. 
Thus, new and modern sausage ma- 
chinery should be looked into as an in- 
vestment that pays by helping to defeat 
the bugaboo of increasing wage costs 
and the general expense of doing 
business, 


Maintenance Developments 
(Continued from page 12.) 


meters determine cable replacements. 
Recording wattmeters furnish valuable 
data on motor and machine perform- 
ance. Megohm meter insulation tests 
give comparisons that indicate defects 
not visible to the eye. 


There probably is no factor of greater 
importance to the meat plant main- 
tenance program than lubrication. 
There has been an awakening to the 
money saving possibilities in better 
methods through improvement in con- 
tinuous operation. We do not see grease 
pots today or engine oil stored in open 
top lard pails. Possibilities for im- 
provement always remain possibilities 
until someone does something about 
them. The producer of lubricating oils 
and greases has done a good job in im- 
proving his products. We are now able 
to get more stable greases and higher 
quality oils with lower oxidation rates. 
Separation between soaps and oils is 
past. Oils and greases in hermetically 
sealed cans and drums give guaranteed 
protection. 


There is now more extensive use of 
automatic lubricating appliances. These 
reduce the human equation, apply a 
minimum quantity of lubricant and 
do not spill oil on floor or on product. 
The admixture of a new visco rosin has 
added tackiness, which is highly bene- 
ficial to both the bearings and the 
shaftings. 

New maintenance methods introduced 
in 1938, to be successful, must reduce 
waste, curtail costs and lessen human 
fatigue. There is no class of men in 
the mechanical industries who would 
welcome with greater enthusiasm fur- 
ther advancements in the art of pre- 
ventive maintenance, than those whose 
duties are to keep a meat plant operat- 
ing continuously without breakdowns or 
loss of production, and at a minimum of 
expense, 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., for the 
four weeks ended January 28 were 
$1,859,982, a gain of 1.96 per cent over 
the $1,824,209 figure reported for the 
parallel period of 1938. 
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THE BEST OF 
HAM BOILERS 


and the best of boiled 


hams go hand in hand 








Type “O-E” Cast Aluminum 











When you find superior quality boiled 
hams with fine flavor and appetizing 
appearance, undoubtedly you'll learn 
that they were produced in ADEL- 
MANN Ham Boilers! 


The reason is, only ADELMANN of- 
fers the combined advantages of self- 
sealing, non-tilting cover, and ellipti- 
cal yielding springs with their wide 
variable pressure. Hams cook in their 
own juice, shrink is definitely reduced, 
flavor and quality are greatly im- 
proved. Operating and maintenance 
costs are minimized. Hams produced 
with ADELMANN Ham Boilers 
really sell! 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made 
of Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, Monel 
Metal, Cast Aluminum and Tinned 
Steel—the most complete line avail- 
able. Liberal trade-in schedules per- 
mit worn or obsolete retainers to pay a 
substantial part of the cost of equip- 
ping with new ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers — “The Kind Your Ham 
Makers Prefer.” 


Write! 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 
6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Collin & Co., Pty. Led., Offices in Principal Cities 


Rep : CA. 
Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass beef 


Week ended 
Prime native steers Feb, 15, 1939. 
400- 600 .-20 @20% 


600- 800 -.20 @20% 

800-1000 coven Gan 
Good native steers 

400- 600 17% @18 

600- 800 17% @18 

800-1000 17%@18 
Medium steers 

400- 600 144%@15 

600- 800 14% @15 

800-1000 ... 15 @16 
Heifers, good, 400-600....16 @I17 
Cows, 400-600 114%@13 


Hind quarters, choice... . @24 
Fore quarters, choice @16% 


Beef Cuts 


Steer loins, prime @410 
Steer loins, No. 1 @3A 
Steer loins, No. 2 @30 
Steer short loins, prim: @53 
Steer short loins, No. 1 @4i 
Steer short loins, No. 2 @36 
Steer loin ends (hips) @28 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 @26 
Cow loins saoens @19 
Cow short loins @22 
Cow loin ends (hips @i8 
Steer ribs, prime @30 
Steer ribs, No. 1 @26 
Steer ribs, No. 2 @23 
Cow ribs, No. 2 @16 
Cow ribs, No. 3 @i3 
Steer rounds, prime @i1s8 
Steer rounds, No. 1 aij 
Steer rounds, No. 2 @16 
Steer chucks, prim: @15%4 
Steer chucks, No. 1 @l5 
Steer chucks, No. 2 @l4i% 
Cow rounds @i4 
Cow chucks a@i2 
Steer plates a@a11%y 
Medium plates @ 9 
Briskets, No. 1 ain 
Steer navel ends @ 9% 
Cow navel ends @ 8% 
Fore shanks . @10% 
Hind shanks .. @ 7% 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis ae 
Strip loins, No. 2 @n 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 @29 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 @22 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 ab 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 ano 
Rump butte .. @l5 
Flank steaks @20 
Shoulder clods @6Y%, 
Hanging tenderloins @i7j 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs a@ljTy 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs @16% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ij 
Beef Products 
Brains (per Ib) @i 
Hearts aio 
Tongues @20 
Sweetbreads aij 
Ox-tail, per Ib @i2 
Fresh tripe, plair @i10 
Fresh tripe, H. ¢ @ii} 
Livers a2 
Kidneys, per lt ‘ @1o 
Veal 
Choice carcass -18 @19 
Good carcass 17 @i8 
Good saddles --22 @24 
Good racks ..13 @15 
Medium racks 11 @13 


Veal Products 





Brains, each @10 
Sweetbres : @36 
Calf livers : @55 
Lamb 
Choice lambs @i7 
Medium lamb-« @16 
Choice saddles an 
Medium saddles @i9 
Choice fores @ia4 
Medium fores @13 
Lamb fries, per Ib @3i 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @i6 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib @20 
Mutton 

Heavy shee} @ 9 
Light sheep @i2 
Heavy saddle~ @i2 
Light saddles @i4 
Heavy fores @i7 
Light fores @9o% 
Mutton legs @l5 
Mutton loins @12 
Mutton stew ‘ @7 
Sheep tongues, per lb @al2y 
Sheep heads, each @10 
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Cor. week, 


1 
1 
1 


~~ 


@20Y, 
@10 


@23 
@26 
@21 
@47i 
@38 
@29 
@i8 
@1s 
@i16 
a2 


@12% 
@10 


Fresh Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av.. @19 @18 
DL: Sraveat Kennet cet @i3 @13 
Skinned shoulders @l4 @13% 
Tenderloins a@a32 @30 
Spare ribs . ‘ @l4 @i2 
Back fat ... @ 8 @iv 
DOGGONE COREE cove cccvsces @lji @16 
Boneless butts, cellar 

trim, 2@4 .. ° @20 a2 
Hocks ... decmenea @i2 aw 
TA 2200 7 @10 @ll 
Neck bones @ 3 @ 4% 
Slip bones . ‘ @ll @li 
Blade bones . @ll @lil 
Pigs’ feet ... ‘ @4 @ 5% 
Kidneys, per Ib... : @10 @9 
Livers . @10 @i 
Brains 3 @ 9 @9 
Ears @ 4 @ 6 
Snouts : @ 5 @9o 
Heads @ 6% @ 7% 


Chitterlings . @ 7 


DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs. r @ 10440 





Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs @ 9% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.. : ; @ 9% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs ; @ 5% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs : , @i7 
tegular plates . oP ne a Rais @ 7% 
POE ED he cécececesceseressececs os @ 6 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., parchment 

DOE cedar ccdvteseweseceseeseesres es 20% @22% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 

DT ivtneand bated vbhed teehee akenel ® @22% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain. .19%,@2 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain....154%4@16 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain....144%,@15 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., parchment paper.22% @2: 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lIbs., plain......... 19% @20° 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 











CN 0 i wo o's 4.08.0 RaKee eee 5 @36 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs............... e 244 @34 

I CE ns wiv.n tb cew madsen eeioe 2 @33 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... @36 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @27% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @28% 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat back perk: 

70- 80 pieces 

80-100 pieces 

100-125 pieces na 
OO See wet 
re 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces 
.., RS ee 












VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


yt SS ee ere $16.00 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl 

Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl... ..ccccccccccccce 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........... 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..... 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(Packed basis.) 





Regular pork trimmings......... @11\ 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% --16 @16% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95°% -.eee1LT @AITh% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed). . 114%@12 
EY UE -wanracend Ge aaaee 6 s.6 de0ee ees @ 9 
MD. «nad hina dines eine en's Gniweeeeae @ 9 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) -. 144%@14% 


Shank meat ° 
Boneless chucks 
Beef trimmings 


: : ‘ 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)............ P @10 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up... . @i0 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up @1lo% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up @il\, 


Pork tongues, canner trim, 8S. P.:... en @12% 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 





Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton......... @23% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link @is’, 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk @16% 
Country style sausage, smoked @2. 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings @2t 
Frankfurters, in hog casings... .. @2l1 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice @17% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice @17% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.... @l4% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...... @17T% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs @.23 
EE diva kek d Oeeen eais eae 60 @16 
New England luncheon specialty @23%, 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice @i9 
Tongue sausage ° @23 
Blood sausage Oe Coneeas . ‘ @18 
ert S08 @17% 
Polish sausage . @22 











DRY SAUSAGE 









Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs....... ar @40 
ne @21 
i, Mee eee te seeseuweepeeeetac 23% 
ORE Sree 27% 
rare @35 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.... @34 
B. C. salami, new condition............ 21% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... 33 
Genoa style salami, choice............. 42 
ee ae @31 
Mortadella, new condition.... ......... @21% 
I iia wana dia6-6.41 0.4 d'0'6 «odo a eaiciee esis @45 
Italian style hams a Sao oars @35 
WE 600 0:00s een edeqceue Kanes @38 
LARD 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade. @ 6.62% 


Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.. @ 6.25b 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo . @ 8.00 








Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @10.00 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

f.o.b. Chicago Ae @ 9.50 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... @ 9.12 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f............ @ 9.00 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil (in tierces) Pitt a i oF. 


Prime No. 2 oleo oil - 64@ 6% 
Prime oleo stearine 5%@ 6 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow, 1% acid......... irgsaees @ 5% 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid -- 54%@ 5% 
Special tallow ............ -. 5 @ 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a... 4% @ 4% 
Choice white, grease, all hog..... 544,@ 5% 


A-White grease, 4% acid.... aw 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid . 4% @ 4% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a -» 4%@ 4% 
Brown grease, 25 f.f.a ‘ weseee 4KH@ 4% 





R 


ANIMAL OILS 


Per lb 
Prime edible lard oil . 9 
Prime burning oil.... Dh 
Prime lard oii—inedible 2 9% 
Extra W. 8. lard oil 9 
Extra lard oil. a : 8% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil . 8% 
Spec. No. 1 lard oil = 85% 
No. 1 lard oil... : Ky 
No. 2 lard oil... s 8% 
Acidless tallow oil ‘ 8% 
20° C. T. neatsfoot oil . 14% 
Pure neatsfoot oil . 1% 
Prime neatsfoot oil ‘ 9 
Extra neatsfoot oil : 8% 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil iar ; Sly 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt................ @ 5% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo.. 8 @ 8% 





Oe 8 @ 8% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. mills..... 14%@ 1% 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills 4%@ 4% 





Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. ov 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast.. 2%@ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... @ 8 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. Chicago. 


White domestic vegetable margarine.... @liXs 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib 

CRBCORS ccccccccccons “ay @i4 
Water churned pastry... safe eh ae @l1 
Milk churned pastry 5 @ll% 
Ne Ge MINIIID s os <0. c's c0cdeceneees G@ 3% 


(Continued on page 64.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


ALLAHAN & COMPANY 
TH LA SALLE STREET 


AGO. ILL 
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BEEF e 





PORK e 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS ec BACON ec LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 


VEAL ec LAMB 


























THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G.GrayCo. 
437 W. 13thSt. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 

















KINGAN'S RELIABLE 


HAMS e BACON e LARD e SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS ® OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE @ BUTTER e EGGS @ POULTRY 








A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides @ Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, /ndianapolis Established 1845 

















Rath 


from the Land O'Qrn 


mrmhhb bb hb bb Md 4d dd dd 4 





BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA | 
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NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF -PORK-SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO - - WICHITA 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


ohnJ.Felin&Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 



















NATURE AND 
HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


Try a Case Today 


AMPOL BRAND 
| COOKED HAM 


ee AMPOL, 


j 380 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 62.) 





CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda (Chgo w'hse stock): 
In 425-lb. bbls., 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 


Dbl. refined granulated.................-- 


eR CEFEIRD oc ccccccccccccccescs 


PROGIRED CORGORD occ cc ccccccceccccscceces 
BANE GEIGONED 6.0 ccccsccrcessccsscevcece 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.............. 


Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 

Granulated 

_—. EE deuce dauswesruevateeenwes 


Pah 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... 
Second sugar, 90 basis.........--+++000+ 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib, bags, 






f.o.b. Reserve, La., less DiPccceccece ° 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less BBeccvececes 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (in paper 


bags) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 


delivered........- eoecees 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack......... 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack......... 
xport rounds, wide............... 
Export rounds, medium... . 
Export rounds, narrow..... 
No. 1 weasands 
No. 2 weasands... 
No. 1 bungs... 
No. 2 bungs......... 
Middles, regular ‘ : 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2' 
Middles, select, 
and over 
Dried bladders 
B Ee Th, WEEK, Bab. ccccceccoccccecee 
10-12 in. wide, flat..... ai 
8-10 in. wide, flat.. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.... 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.. 
Medium, regular ............. 
English, medium .............. 
Wide, per 100 yds sews 
Extra wide, per 100 yds... 
Export bungs ............ 
Large prime bungs..... 
Medium prime bungs. 
Small prime bungs.... 
Middles, per set..... 
Stomachs ......... 


SPICES 





6 Be cce 
extra wide, 2% in. 


(Basis Chicago, 


809899828 
R 


@d 
ao) 
AD 


S 


original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 


Per Ib. 
Allspice, ee a auld ve aeen abheebels 16 
Resift 16% 
Chili nly ‘ ee 
Chili Powder ‘ ma 
Cloves, Amboyna ... 
Madagascar ..... 19 
Zanzibar. ..... . a Sarae de” Lae 
Ginger, Jamaica ............ co a 
RO ee beam eeneeras 8 
Mace, Fancy Banda...... Janay, ae 
East India ceases ’ 53 
E. I. & W. I. Blend. oe 
Mostard Flour, Fancy.. 
>? yA ere 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda. 
Bast India ......... 
BE. I, & W. I. Blend. 
Paprika, Extra Fancy. 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper 
Pimiexo (220-Ib. bbls.)... 
ae GEPCRRO wccccccs. ee 
epper, No. 1. rus 
Pepper, Black Aleppy. evenes 9% 
k Lampong ..... os ai 6 
Black Tellicherry 10 
White Java Muntok 9% 
White Singapore . 9 


White Packers ........ 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Per Ib. 
17% 


Ground. 


or 
Whole. Sausage. 


ND TE oc vestércesssbeeecees 9 
Celery Seed, French 16% 
Cominos Seed .......... oe 11% 
Coriander Morocco Bleached. 8 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1. 614 
Mustard Seed, Dutch Yellow........ 9% 
PEE ve cceereedecccencserses 7% 
Marjoram, French ....... 17 
on ERE 13% 
Sage, Dalmatian, Fane p 8% 
eS eee 7% 
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11 
1914 
14 
814 
12% 
10% 
20 


16 
10% 
9% 





LIVE CATTLE 





Steers, good and choice, 1,090-Ib.... $ 11.85 
Steers, medium and good.. 9.009 1000 
Cows, medium ......... 5.75@ 6.50 
Cows, common 5.00@ 5.50 
OE TE. devedecasadanneeoanivn os0g 7.50 


LIVE CALVES 


Vealers, good and choice. cnsceeeseeee na 14.00 
WOE, HUD Scacceneccccceccene ‘ 9.50 
Vealers, cull and common............ 00 8.00 
Calves, good and choice.............. 8.50@ 9.00 
Calves, common and medium......... 7.00@ 8.00 


LIVE HOGS 


Hogs, good to choice, light wt... 
Hogs, good to choice, heavy wt 


LIVE LAMBS 





Lambs, choice, 93-Ib.......... «+++-$ 9.65@10.00 
City Dressed. 

I, Se I orak oc cnvceesudneies 21 @23 

eer errr 20 @22 

Native, common to falr.......cccccesece 17 @19% 


Western Dressed Beef. 








Native steers, 600@800 Ibs.............. 19 @21 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs....19 @20 
Good to choice heifers...............00- 17 @18 
eee 2 a 
Common to fair cows........... ae @14 
Fresh bologna bulls.......... 3 12% 613% 
BEEF CUTS 
Western City. 
| WS) Ser rEeee ree | @27 26 @28 
No. 2 ribs. . @24 23 @24 
No. 3 ribs. @2 21 22 
No. 1 loins. @48 44 @50 
No. 2 loins... @40 86 @42 
No. 3 loins. ny @25 30 @34 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.. @24 230 @25 
No. 2 hinds and ribs. @22 21 @22 
Ma B GU < cévcecvvcee @i7 17 @18 
No. 2 rounds. @16 16 @17 
No. 3 rounds. @15 15 @16 
No. 1 chucks. @i7j @18 
No. 2 chucks. ined 2 @i6 @i7 
No. 3 chucks. ‘ @15 @16 
City dressed bolo EnAS - ad dceToea ee ee 13 @l4 
Rolle, rem. GOS Tee. AV... ... ccc cccccces 23 @25 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. av.. aveaeree ete 18 @20 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. av. sseeee SO @OO 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av.. Le, 
GROUSE GEEGS: « cocccceceescceesscccvecs 16 @18 
DRESSED VEAL 
OEE cvecedvsecerrecesecvesierrteseenee 18 @19 
NE <a u-opabawaesikiades timed ae ebareuia 17 @18 
RES RPC A oe eran Ene - 16 @l17 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
SE SL, Ws co cepccctscscceucten 
Spring lambs, good to medium 
GEES BAGINR, SHORE. 2 cece ccc ccsces 1 
Fee 
ME Gin ver e-cewhsweded unuwece 





DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs., 
WONG ORs GE GOS Bh nc cccecscvcees $12.75@13.50 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs...20 @20% 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av...... 5 @15% 
Butts, regular, WIEN 4 sce enicaicsacss 18 @19 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av. oa Ga 
Picnics, West., fresh, 6@8 Ibs. av......13 @13% 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 19% @201% 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean.......12 @12% 
SIGE ci. dace aladaetrrhaetbbotiedinesas 15 @15% 
COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @38 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... @39 


SMOKED MEATS 


8@10 Ibs. av 
10@12 Ibs. av 
12@14 Ibs. av... 
10@12 Ibs. av.. 
12@14 lbs. av.. 
16@18 lbs. av.. 
18@20 lbs. av. 


Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 








ig 8 eee 

Pienics, 6@8 Ibs. av......... 17 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. av...... 20 @21 
Bacon, boneless, Western @24 
ere ; 23 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. av.............. ¢ 22 
OO re 23 
Beef tongue, heavy....... vitw hee omenee @24 


FANCY MEATS 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 16c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed... 28c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ...........se0++- 80c @ pound 
ee oe eee . TWeca pair 
Beef kidneys ......... cevinemne +++ 12c a pound 
ia wees pio~wnoes seeeee 40 each 
Livers, beef ........ Oeeonsesenoeders 29¢ a pound 
DE ec6beducncvoecsccesecesces -+. 14c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders................ 30c a pound 
Be GENE Sibbecesdeccesceccencetes 12c a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Shop Fat ... 
Breast Fat . 
Edible Suet . 
Inedible Suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 











5-9 944-12 % 14 + 18 18 w 
Prime No. 1 veals...14 4 - * 2.20 2.36 
Prime No. 2 veals...13 1.80 i "35 2.00 2.05 
Buttermilk No. 1....11 1.70 1.85 1.90 eco 
Buttermilk No. 2....10 1.55 1.70 1.75 eee 
Branded gruby...... 6 .70 .90 -95 1.00 
Number 38........ coe © -70 .80 -85 1.00 
BONES AND HOOFS 
er ton 
del’d basis. 
Meme Gee, BARRE ccc vcicvcccecces icepemien $62. 
dboaesceceeneadweeebwened 55. 
ORO rer ee 52.50 
EEN FES Ah ein A rorene chy 7.50 
IY Mia wehbe awd tine cuttnas okeedaeaa’ 75.00 
black and white striped.............. 40.00 
BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)...... @25 @26% 
Creamery (90-91 score) ...24%4@24% 25% @26 
Creamery firsts (88-89) ...24% @25 2444 @2! 
EGGS. 
ear @1TM% leew 
ee. ee — = @19% 
Se ee @20 
LIVE POULTRY. 
VOWED cc cccccs seaekeeees 9 @18 16 @19 
ae occee so AOHOT @16 
NY la Ziar's wr brars a sceetnol 6 @ tH 
OS 13 @16 17 @19 
Capons ........ errr 20 @2! 
RRR OL err ee 
eer 12 @13 18 @14 
a eres 10 @15 13 
EE na i cinda > ¢.acnelaaeae 10 @i4 p15 
Turkeys .... 16 @21 @24 
‘DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 17-24, frozen...2144@22 22 br 
Chickens, 25-47, frozen...19 @20% 19%@21 
Chickens, 48/up, frozen..22 @24 2214 @25% 
Fowls, 31-47, frozen iTnON? 
48-59, frozen .... ° 
60 and up, frozen....... 2 50% i 
Turkeys, Northwestern, 
Young toms, boxes..... @23% b 
Young hens, boxes..... @29 31 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score February 4 to 10: 





February 
4. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 
Chicago ....... 25%, 25% aoe 25%, 25 25% 
New York..... 26% 26% 26% 26 26 
Boston .... e 26% pty 26% 26% 26 
Philadelphia _ + 126% 26% 26% 26% 26% 26% 
San Francisco. .26 26 26 26% 27 t 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—00 
score at Chicago: 
HIOUSO .ncccces 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Track ........25% 25% 25% 25% e ad 
*Not quoted. 
tNot available. 
Receipts of butter by cities (Ib.—Gross Wt.): 
This Last —Since January 1.— 
week. week. 1939. 1938. 
Chgo. ....3,550,283 3,085,976 26,523,768 21,338,381 
New York.4,160, pu 8,822,595 28,206,505 28/088, 853 
.. 884,492 1,147,912 7,716,549 8,964,734 
*1,387'005 1°140,676 7,653,804 8,092, 771 


Total ...9,782,201 9,197,159 70,100,626 66,484,789 
Cold eterage movement (Ibs.—net wt.): 
In Out On hand Same day 
Feb. 10. Feb. 10. Feb. 10. Last year. 
Chicago ... 70,286 194,516 50,995,157 9,482,303 
New York.. 43,168 323,500 37,650,504 2,231,804 
Bosto' 











on... «.. 86,089 2,347,714 491,824 
Phila. ..... 6,900 25,116 403/322 59,699 
Total ...120,354 579,221 91,396,697! 12,265,180 
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MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 





We 
Solicit 


Carload 
Shipments 





Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams + Nuggets ~- _ Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 


De Luxe Bacon Sausage Products 


THE Sobin PACKING CO., INC 


FORT DODOGE, IOWA 

















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 





STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 
William G. Joyce 
Boston, Mass. 

e 


F. C. Rogers, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


410 W. 14th Street 














\. -, 




















HORMEL 








Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 














Carlots 


HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


HYGRADE’S 


Original W.ust 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 
Frankfurters in e 


IS oleic] A @etthiters 
Domestic and Foreign 


Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

















— 
Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 


Price Service 





Chicago St. Paul 











DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Barrel Lots 

















C. A. BURNETTE CO. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, II. 


we an 
nent 


Dressed Hogs 
Dressed Beef 


Boneless Beef Cuts ¢ Sausage Material 























oe 
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No display. 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each insertion. 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 





Remittance must be sent with order. 











Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 








Salesmen 


Wanted, men now visiting packinghouses to 
carry sausage casings as a side line. All in- 
quiries treated confidentially. Give all inform- 
ation in first letter. W-485, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 





Provision Man 
Good opportunity in midwest inde- 
pendent plant for young man experi- 
enced in provision sales. State age, ed- 
ucation, experience and references. W- 
486, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








Miscellaneous 








Animal Casings and Glands 


Commission merchant offers buying 
and selling services on casings and 
glands of all descriptions. We cover 
the world. Write Sami S. Svendsen, 
2252 West 111th Place, Chicago, IIl., 


S.A. 





Livestock Calculator Book 


Just off the press, complete, handsomely bound, 
loose leaf, multiple checked, absolutely accurate. 
Ranging from 1c to $15 per cwt., and from 5 Ibs. 
to 27,000 Ibs. Ten days’ free trial to rated firms. 
Price $5 delivered. We can furnish everything 
used by livestock department of packinghouses and 
auction and terminal markets. Exclusively stock 
yards supplies. Stock Yards Supply Company, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





Sheep Casings 
Special casing sorting establishment 
offers sheep casings, original and as- 
sorted. W. Delventhal, Hamburg- 
Bergedorf, Germany. (Founded 1892) 


ante for Sele 








Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausage production fore- 
man, twenty years with the nation’s largest 
producers. Can reduce labor and material ex- 
penses, increase yields and improve quality. 
Expert on costs. W-487, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il. 





Operating Engineer 
Position wanted by operating engineer with 
25 years’ experience. Can operate all makes of 
ammonia compressors, electrical or steam 
driven. Can do electrical and general main- 
tenance, W-488, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 
| 





| peller. 


Hydraulic Press 


For quick sale, one hydraulic press, 360 
tons, with hydraulic curb size 36 x 22 inches, 
complete with hydraulic pump, gauge and au- 
tomatic regulating pressure valve. First-class 
condition. Must sell to make room for Ex- 

Price $500. Hart Rendering Plant, 
La Fayette, R.D. No. 3, N. Y. 





Rebuilt Equipment 


For sale, Allbright-Nell 3 x 6’ lard 
roll, grinder, cutters, kettles, hammer 
mills, mixers, stuffers, etc. Loeb Equip- 
ment Supply Co., 912 N. Marshfield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Superintendent 


with 20 years’ practical experience, both large and 
small plants. Thoroughly experienced all depart- 
ments: Sausage manufacturing, curing cellars, old 
and new cure for hams, all beef and pork opera- 
tions, smoked meats, hog cutting, tank house, lard 
rendering. Now employed, good reasons for chang- 
ing. Excellent references from past and present 
employers. W-465, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Bookkeeper-Executive 

Position wanted by bookkeeper-executive, 
age 36, versed in every phase of accountancy, 
particularly pertaining to meats. Expert on 
taxes. Capable of assuming entire charge, 
office, credits, and collections. Nominal re- 
muneration. Excellent reference and abso- 
lutely trustworthy. W-481, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 





Sausagemaker 


Expert sausagemaker, German, American 
citizen, age 35 with 15 years’ experience as 
foreman and sausagemaker. Will guarantee 
quality products and increased business. East- 
ern and western experience. References, if de- 
sired. Peter LaBouve, 649 West North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by working sausage 
foreman, expert in boning and boiling 
hams and specialties. Will not leave 
Chicago. W-482, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








Sausage Plant 


For sale, sausage plant complete with 
killing equipment, in most prosperous 
county in the United States. Exceptional 
market. FS-484, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





Provision House, Sausage Plant 


For sale, beef and provision house and sau- 
sage manufacturing plant, located in street 
of branch meat houses. No better location 
here. Old established site occupied by western 
branch house. Large city in central New York. 
FS-489, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Plant Chemist 


Alert, aggressive young chemist with 
7 years’ experience in processing and 
laboratory control will be available on 
short notice. Knows hams, bacon and 
sausage troubles and has ideas for new 
products. Only reliable firm needing 
services of A-1 man with ability con- 
sidered. Starting salary secondary, 
chance to prove worth first essential. 

W-490 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















WATCH THIS PAGE FOR OPPORTUNITIES ! 








The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, III. 





Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Equip. 


2—500-ton Hydraulic Curb Presses; 2— 
Meat Mixers; Sausage Stuffers; Silent Cutters; 
Grinders; 1—Allbright-Nell 2%4’x5’ Jacketed 
Cooker; 3—Anderson No. 1 Oil Expellers with 
15 H.P. AC motors; Bone Crushers; Dopp 
Scrapple Kettles; 2—4’x9’ Mechanical Mfg. 
Co. Lard Rolls; 2—Jay-Bee Hammer Mills, No. 
2, No. 3 for Cracklings; 1—No. 1 CV M.&.M. 
Hog; 3—Bartlett & Snow Jacketed Rendering 
Kettles, 6’ and 10’ dia.; Meat choppers. 

Send for Consolidated News listing hundreds 
of other values in: Cutters; Melters; Render- 
ing Tanks; Kettles; Grinders; Cookers; Hy- 
draulic Presses; Pumps; etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete Plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 




















SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 
FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 
through the classified columns of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


No matter what your message is, 
it will reach the entire packing 
industry in these columns. Be 
sure your wants come to the at- 
tention of enough people. Send in 
your classified ad today. 
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701-707 North Western Ave. 


Ga ker: nemo Cee 

















PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











CALIFORNIA 
CASING COMPANY 


BRANCH OF OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


1180 FOLSOM ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
& 


Sausage Casings 
Seasonings > Curing Compounds - Spices 


PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS 


MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 











AD ,hibery 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








To Sell Your Hog Casings 
in Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds 9 ENGLAND 











Wiknington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 














Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods, Published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing you. 
Write today for list and prices. 

















A COMPLETE VOLUME 
of 26 issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be 


easily filed for reference to items of trade information or 
trade statistics by putting them in our 


New Multiple Binder 


Simple as filing letters in an 
ordinary file. Looks like a 
regular bound book. Cloth 
board cover and name 
3 stamped in gold. Sold at 
cost to subscribers at $1.50 
plus 20c postage. Send us 
your order today. 






No key, nothing to unscrew. 
Slip in place and they stay 
there until you want them. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER cecteorn'se. Chicago, Ill. 
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When these firms advertise their equipment, sup- 
plies and services, they bring you news more 
important to you than that contained in your daily 
newspaper. You wouldn't think of missing your 
paper; you shouldn't miss the news these firms bring 


E: The National Provisioner is 2 Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Ine. [i 


ncn il eens 


you in their advertisements. Collectively, they tell 
you about late developments that make possible 
better and more efficient ways of conducting all 
your operations. it pays to watch for and study 
their messages. 





Advanced Engineering Corp........ 38 
Allbright-Nell Co. ......... Third Cover 
EL poe teh ise xk ee ee Meee 63 
Armour and Company............. 8 
UN i CO lied Senda 65 
California Casing Company........ 67 
Camehen, 4. F.@ Co....2 <6 ccsisccus 62 
Chevrolet Motor Corp............. 6 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp... 46 
Cleveland Cotton Products Corp..... 56 
I ool ae bon hig aaa goes nies 5 
Crescent Manufacturing Co........ 56 
Cudahy Packing Co............... 67 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

EEA Civitas Mucous ORSON oRS 56 
Dold, Jacob, Packing Co........... 63 
Fearn Laboratories, Inc............ 67 
Felin, John J. & Co., Inc............ 63 
Foxboro Company......... Insert 19, 20 
Griffith Laboratories, The.......... 42 
CD 61 
a od i's ah pe Seca 65 
Hoemeal, Geo. A. & Co... 2. ccccceess 65 
Hamter Packing Ce... ccccccvccces 65 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 65 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co....... 56 
es wien weary uw es 67 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co...... 41 
Kahn’s, E., Sons Co............... 63 


While every precaution is tahen to insure accuracy we cannot guaranties against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 











Kennett-Murray & Co............. 52 
BIO Oe Cs kninals hw vis he wre vic nese 63 
Legg, A. C., Packing Co., Inc....... 58 
Ravi, Beet, BOA, BRE. 2. 2c cscs 67 
Maver, Tl. J. & cont Ge... 5.6 seca 8 
I i aie ee a di 52 
Meyer, H. H. Packing Co........... 67 
Midland.Paint & Varnish Co........ 58 
PTGUS: Go TROPTIN soc sac ccs scneees 48 
Merron, Jonm, @& C6... .. ces cccesnk 63 
Niagara Biower Co... . 2... accu ees 56 
Omaha Packing Co....... Fourth Cover 
Patent Casing Company............ 67 
Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corp......... 42 
Powers Regulator Company........ 40 
Preservaline Mfg. Co.............. 7 
Rath Packing Company............ 63 
NE, Oe ls es ost kaw ewe ces 56 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E. .Second Cover 
Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co........... 58 
Standard Conveyor Co............. 38 
re 58 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks.. 48 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co..... 41 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd.............. 67 
Superior Packing Co.............. 65 
pk er 65 
United Steel & Wire Co............ 58 
Visking Corporation, The. . . . First Cover 
Vee, 7. Gi Bee, BRC... ce ceces 67 
Wilmington Provision Co.......... 67 
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CATALOG 
FOR YOU 


Here is a Catalog that is made 
especially for you, if you are a 
Sausage Manufacturer. Its 72 pages 
are filled with information and illus- 
frations of a complete line of the 
most Modern Sausage Making 
Machinery and Equipment. 


You will want to keep a copy of this 
brand new book in your purchasing 
department's file. If you have not 
received your copy, let us know, or 
if you would like an extra copy for 
your superintendent or manager, 
say so. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


117 LIBERTY ST. 832 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 111 SUTTER STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. HOUSTON, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR THE MEAT PACKING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


CATALOG NO. 48 

















These are the Reasons 
why you make more 
money wth CIRCLE U 


COMPLETE LINE 


The Circle U line of dry sau- 
sage includes types and varie- 
ties to meet the preference of 
every taste and nationality. 


ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION 


Circle U Dry Sausage is a 
quality product, nationally 
known for its ability to meet 
the demands of the most dis- 
criminating trade. 


AMPLE PROFIT 
MARGIN 


Your cost of Circle U Dry 
Sausage is low enough (quality 
considered) to provide ample 
margin for profit. 


PROVED QUALITY 


Circle U Dry Sausage is made 
by dry sausage specialists... 


men who know how a product e * e 
should be made to sell con- 
sistently at a profit. “ht “p 


MADE BY A COM- 
PANY CATERING FOR BETTER DRY SAUSAGE PROFITS AND 


TO MEAT PACKERS BETTER SALES ON ALL YOUR PRODUCTS! 
AND JOBBERS 


ate can a 0 U nd When you add the Circle U Line of Dry Sausage to your 

pac «ap sebesiaiiblainns regular products, you provide not only opportunities for 

packers and jobbers. profit, but an opportunity to do a better selling job on your 
regular line by concentrating purchases. 





Circle U Dry Sausage is a quality product, made of finest 
meats and choicest spices. It is a quality product that will 
meet with the approval of the most discriminating trade. 
And it can be sold at a price that will enable you to compete 
successfully with any dry sausage in its class. Get the details 
today ! 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











